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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,* Correspondence of every description for the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL, should be addressed fo it, (or to Howard M. Jen- 
kins), at 921 Arch Street. John Comly’s address is now at 
15th and Race Streets, and correspondence for him relating to 
Friends’ Book-Store, or other of his business affairs, should be 
addressed there. 





*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day evening, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate im portance 
may be used as late as the forenoon of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth- 
day, and must be closed at noon of the day preceding. 





*,* No charge is made for publishing ordinary notices of mar- 
riages and deaths ; on the contrary, we are very willing to receive 
and print them. Obituary notices we reserve the privilege to 
curtail or amend, and it is desired that brevity and suitability 
may always be carefully kept in view in their preparation. 





*,* A watchful supervision is exercised over the advertise- 
ments in this paper, and none which are not entitled to credit 
will be knowingly admitted. Advertisements of a low or doubt- 
ful character are, of course, rigidly excluded. The value of our 
advertising space is by this oversight materially enhanced, as 
the appearance of an announcement in the paper is, to a certain 
extent, evidence of its trustworthiness. 





*,* Attention of our subscribersis called to the fact that we 
can supply other publications, in connection with the INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL, atadiscounted rate. We will take orders 
for a limited list of reputable periodicals, (weeklies and month- 
lies), and will furnish the rate of charge to any who wish to know 
with the view of ordering. Persons making up their lists of read- 
ing for 1886 should take this opportunity of reducing the cost. 
(See advertisement on another page.) 





*,* The office of THE INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, is now at 
921 Arch Street, (2nd floor.) All correspondence, whether for the 
editors or on business, is requested to be addressed here; and in 


general persons having business with the paper will procufe its 
transaction here. 

For the accommodation of any who may find it more con- 
venient to pay their subscriptions at the book-store of Friends’ 
Book Association, arrangements have been made by which it will 
act as Our agent to receive them. The store is now at the 8. W. 
Cor. 15th and Race Sts., having been removed from 1020 Arch St. 


SWARTHMORE LECTURES. 


HELEN MAGILL, Principal of Howard Collegiate Institute, 
West Bridgewater, Mass., will speak at the College on Sec- 
ond-day, the 2ist instant, at 7.30 P. M. Subject, “The Im- 
portance of a Collegiate Education for the Average Girl.” 
The friends of the College are invited to attend. 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
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THE REVISED VERSION 


Of the Holy Bible, English Edition, now ready and 
in stock. Prices range from Seventy- five cents up. 
Specimen Catalogue sent free upon application. 

Orders by mail for Books or Stationery prompt- 
ly attended to. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCATION, 


1510 Race STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


AMERICAN 
BLACK 


IN SIXTEEN DIFFERENT 
LINES. 


THE LOWEST PRICES 
EVER KNOWN. 


’ STANDARD 
QUALITIES. 


SILKS. 


ALSO EVERYTHING IN DRY GOODS. 


COOPER & CONARD, 
9TH & MARKET STS., PHILA. 


Every Yard Guaran- 
teed to wear. 





—. 


CHRONIC CONSTIPATION. 


This distressing trouble easily remedied by 
’ ° 
Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 
d I troubled with constipati d 
ye my younger days ~in uu co on an 
brisk cathartics were ently resorted to. About tan youns ago 
I commen ming your ELTZER APERIENT with the best results. 
small te every morning prevents the ae of 
om a medicin d effectually prevents the serious 


an 
trouble before ee I cordially endorse it. 
E. A. CALDER, Pharmacist. 


DENCE, R. 1., Sept. 4th, 1883. 


SAXONY WOOL. ZEPHYR WORSTED, 
STOCKING YARN, SPANISH YARN, 
ANGORA WOOL. DRESS BUTTONS, 


WORSTED FRINGES. 


RAPSON’ 


No. 132 Norra E1cuta Srreet, 
(Cor. Cherry), Philadelphia. 


ONLY FIRST- 


fr Wm. P. Walter’s Sons, 
oieeiccceeme = HARDWARE, 
Tan PTE) WE co TOOLS, 
AMET Bees ee 
ot No. 1233 MARKET STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Ui 
eee d tT tenleeeit 


ma aeek 


CLEMENT A. SMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


UNDERTAKER. 


12 15 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


MES G INE’s 
REAT —_ 


NOW ON HAND. 


A full assortment of Faotegsehic 
Amateur Outfits for the 
Season. Call and see them. 
TuHos. H. McCoLLin, 
635 Arch St., Phila. 


Printing from amateur pogniines at 
reasonable rates. Lessons 
free to purchasers. 


ay 





SUPERIOR 
SPECTACLES & EYE-GLASSES. 


PxHoroeraPuic OvutFITs, 


MICROSCOPES, TELESCOPES, FIELD-GLASSES 
MaGic LANTERNS, BAROMETERS, 
THERMOMETERS, DRAW- 

ING INSTRUMENTS, 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


LIST AND DESCRIPTION OF OUR TEN CATALOGUES SEN1 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


QUEEN & CO., 


No. 924 Cuestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


CLASS WORK. 


MEYNEN & COMPANY, Artists and Photographers. 
S. W. COR’ FRANKLIN & GREEN STS., PHILADA. 
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wo cike ’ a et et ee 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, - - $1,000,000 | PAID-UP CAPITAL, , 
ssignee, etc., alqne or in connection with an individual appointee. Executes trusts of every 
ont. Masia aie kept sepdtute from those of the Company. Burglar-Proof Safes to rent at $5 to $60 per 
annum. Wills kept in Vaults without charge. fae pe ee oe taken under guarantee. Paintings, Statuary, Bron- 
. -Proo: \ received on deposit at in ; 
oe ote a FTONG. Prosilent; : WOHN G. READING, Vice-President; MAHLON H. STOKES, Treasurer and Secretary; D. R. PAT- 
TERSON, Trust Officer. 
. Gillett, Joseph Wright, Dr. Charles P. Turner, Wm. S. Price, John T. Monroe, W. J. Nead, Thos. R. 
Patton. John G. _ eo ton sont D. eel ne M.'D., Jos. I. Keefe, Robert Patterson, Theodore C. E 1, Jacob Naylor, 
Thomas G. Hood, Edward L. Perkins, Philadelphia ; Samuel Riddle, Glen R » Pa.; Dr. George W. Reiley, Harr uy, Pa.; J. Simp- 
son Africa, Huntingdon; Henry 8. Eckert, ing; Edmund 8. Doty, Miftintown; W. W. H. Davis, Doylestown; R. E. Monaghan, West 
Chester: Charles W. Cooper, A 
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i furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Net 
Ee eee : has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIons and a Surptus of about Two MILL- 
IONS. ta=-ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@u . 

SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. HENRY C. BROWN, Secretary. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
IVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
en TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In- 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 





WM. H. JONES, - 


The Dealer in Aqniomeers Im- 
plements, Seeds and Fertili- 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
mm farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 

» izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
Ee interest to every utilitarian 
" see the establishment. If you 

cannot get here, write for wants. 
e7 [am in communication with all 
“my the Agricultural implement buil- 
ders in the U. 8. 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 





ROBERT KELSO, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


The Keystone Woven Wire Mattress. 


The best, most durable and com- 
fortable SPRING MATTRESS in use. 
Made to suit any 














Hair Mattresses, Cotton 


wo WM. HEACOCK, 2es~ 
Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 
Cire ww | TJ NDERTAKER, 


Warerooms, 225 S. Second Street, Philada. 
Se ea No. 1508 Brown Street, 


WHAT $5.00 WILL BUY. PHILADELPHIA. 


IF $5.00 is ¢ us, either by Registered Letter, Postal Note, Bank 
Check, Pa oe Crt, wervlisendany sneof ne liomine | WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


Japan or Mixed Tea, and 18 pounds of good mild or strong roasted The , best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 3% in 
Coffee. a : Wilso Early. m6 














Order No. 2; We will send pounds of good mild, or ches around, from seed of selected n’s 


ee ene nt, Order 3 3A “ will — poe . 7 ———_———————_ 

, Green, Japan or Mix ‘ea, an unds of fine . 

rn roasted e Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 


mild or strong Coffee. Order No. 4; We will send 25 
pounds of real good mild or strong roasted Coffee. Persons may 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., etc. 


club together and get one of these urders, and we will divide it to 
CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE, 
WM. INGRAM & SON, Tea DEALERS, 


suit the club, sending it all to one address. To those who wish to 
81 N. Second Street, Philadelphia. WM. PARRY, PARRY P. 0., N. J. 


a. 


pesehen in larger She. we will sell at a still further reduc- 
ion. The Tea and Coffee will be securely packed and sent by ex- 
press or freight, whichever is ordered. mples of any of the 
above orders will be sent free by mail to examine. In ordering, 
eee Ss whether Order No. 1, 2,8 or 4 is desired. Call on or 
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ELISA H, SCHOFIELD, ARTIST, 
PORTRAITS IN CRAYON, 


Orders received for China Painting, Oil, Lustra, ete. Lessons giv- 
en in the above branches. 


StupI0, 1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Room 40.—Elevator. 


XPERT ACCOUNTING. 
Settling accounts, correcting trial balances, opening and 
closing books of firms and corporations, etc. 
Trusts SoLicireD. Security given. Refer by permission to 
Clement M. Biddle, Dr. J. A. Paxson, Logan, Emery & Weaver, 


Hicks & Dickey. 
JACOB JANNEY & CO., 
531 Commerce Street. 


RAHAME INSTITUTE. 
A Boarding and Day School for girls of all ages, will re- 
open ninth month 28th, 1885. 
JANE P. GRAHAME, PRINCIPAL, 1202 Race St. 


JMAPLEWwooD INSTITUTE.— Concordville, Pa. 
Young men prepared for college or business. Degrees con- 
ferred upon young lady graduates. Timid and backward pupils 
privately tutored. Careful attention to little boys and girls. 
JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, (Yale College), A. M., Principal. 


SV4ETHM ORE COLLEGE. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, Under 
the care of Friends, but‘all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a Prepar- 
atory School. Healthful location, large grounds, new and exten- 
sive buildings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 











RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, New York. 
Now open. A boarding-and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. Two courses leading to graduation. 
Terms $175 per year. Thirty miles from New York. For par- 
ticulars address, ARTHUR H. ToMLINSON 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK,—HORSHAM 
Dairies,—The delivery of pure unskimmed milk a specialty 
Office, Smedley St. above Tioga. 
E. B. WEBSTER. 


AC G@. TYSON,—PHOTOGRAPHER,—HAS 


removed all his negatives to his studio at West Grove, Penna. 
Orders for duplicates received by mail, or by R. A. Tyson, at the 
store of Friends’ Book Association, 1020 Arch Street. Customers 
will please call on her before sitting elsewhere, as she is prepared 
to supply all their wants in any branch of the Art. 


[alent AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


Best Quality, Carefully Prepared. Delivered in Chute 
Wagons. Aquita J. Linvis, (late of Truman and Linvill), 
1244 North Ninth Street. 


'RIENDS’ CALENDAR FOR 1886.—A Calendar 

for 1886, especially for the use of Friends, has been pre- 
pared, and is now ready for sale. It is a heavy card 9x 11 inches, 
lithographed in handsome and appropriate design, with a med- 
allion portrait of George Fox and a picture of Jordan’s Meeting- 
house on the face, and a yearly calendar on the reverse side. 
This card has attached in the centre a tablet, with a slip for each 
day in the year, giving the day of week and month, and a briet 
quotation from the writings of some one of the early Friends. In 
general style it is similar to the Longfellow, Bryant, and other 
Calendars, which have been so popular. It is believed that it 





will meet a want that has been felt in the homes of many Friends. 
A copy will be sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of 60 cts. 
Address 


FERRIS BROS., PRINTERS, 
Wilmington, Del. 


Books for Holiday Gifts. 


THE HERMIT, 


A Ballad. From OLIverR GoLpsmitTn’s “Vicar of Wakefield.’’ 
Illustrated with Engravings from 12 full-paged Paintings by 
Walter Shirlaw, and a number of smaller designs in the 
text, the whole engraved on wood by Fred. Juengling. 48 
pages. Printed on plate paper. Uniform im size with the 
Artists’ Edition of ‘‘ Gray’s Elegy.” Handsomely bound in 
cloth, gilt edges, $3.00. Alligator, $3.50. Morocco, new style 
$4.50. Tree calf, extra, $7.50. 


** Mr. Shirlaw, in his illustrations to Goldsmith’s story, follows 
artistically the text, and Mr. Juengling has lavished on these 
sketches all the excellence of his graver. The smaller designs 
are delicately worked out, and we can hardly imagine that the 
skill of the engraver’s art could be carried further. There is a 
perfection in the production of the tint which, although due in a 
certain measure to careful printing, shows to advantage the nice- 
ty of Mr. Juengling’s work.” —New York Times. 


Our Young Folks’ Roman Empire. 


By WM. SHEPARD. Uniform with ‘‘ Young Folks’ Plutarch” and 
“Josephus.” 8vo. With Illustrations. Extra cloth, gilt. 
$2.50. 

** An admirable piece of literary and historical work. It is 
not merely a story told for the sake of giving amusement, but it 
shows the reasons of Rome’s fall in a way that appeals to a bright 
youth and at the same time leaves a moral lesson. It may be 
wisely used in connection with the ordinary school studies.’’— 
Philadelphia Press. 


Young Folks’ Queries. 


A Story. By UNCLE LAWRENCE. Cabinet 4to. Fully Illustrated. 
Uniform with “Young Folks’ Ideas” and “ Young Folks’ 
Whys and Wherefores.” Extra cloth, gilt. $2.00. 


‘*Few more pleasantly instructive books have been written 
than this story by ‘Uncle Lawrence.’ The style is attractive and 
bright, and the mysteries of how pins are made ; how pain can be 
avoided ; how mirrors are made ; of railways and locomotives; of 

isons and perfumes ; of the microscope, and hosts of other mat- 
rs about which children are curious, are here explained in a 
leasant, easy way, that will hold the little people enchanted. 
tisa Gone good juveuile,—one of the best of the year.” — 


Boston Evening 
Horse and Man. 


THEIR MUTUAL DEPENDENCE AND Duty. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, 
M.A., author of “‘ Homes without Hands,” ete. With Ilus- 
trations. 8vo. Extracloth. $2.50. 


‘*Mr. Wood, as a naturalist of no mean attainments, is qual- 
ified to throw much interesting and valuable light on the care of 
horses. For army officers, farmers, indeed, for all who own a 
horse or have to look after one, this book will be anexcellent and 
scientific guide. The elucidation of the subjects treated is so 
clear, the physiol of the horse is so accurately described, and 
the economic feeding, care, and management of the animal are 
so well stated, that the book would interest almost any reader. 
The author has combined with his own large store of information 
on the subject he takes up the mature opinions of many eminent 
experts on horse hygiene.”’"—New York Herald. 


The Golden Treasury Calendar. 


An Elegant Design. By WiLL H. Low. Chromo-lithographed in 
22 Printings on card-board 10 x 14 inches. With a Tablet 
containing appropriate Selections from Palgrave’s “‘ Golden 
Treasury” for each day of the year. $1.00. 

‘*No more artistic calendar has appeared this year than that 
compiled from Palgrave’s ‘Golden Treasury.’ A graceful kneel- 
ing re in oriental drapery, on which are the signs of the con- 
stellations, presents a scroll bearing the messages for consecutive 
days. The educational value of these calendars. which scatter 
far and wide the choicest thoughts of the noblest minds, cannot 
easily be overestimated.’’—Chicago Advance. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, free of ex- 
pense, on receipt of the price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., PUBLISHERS, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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FORGIVENESS. 
TRUTHFUL saying in poetic line, 
‘To err is human, to forgive, divine,’’ 
Hath a deep meaning, and applied to all, 
None so secure but liable to fall. 
Many the frailties of our common race! 
All need the virtue as a saving grace, 
Forgiveness! Its refining power best shown 
In seeing others’ faults to scan our own— 
To search the heart lest some besetting sin, 
Some common weakness shall have place therein ; - 
Hence charity with wisdom to control 
Awakes to kindlier feelings in the soul. 
(Her voice none sweeter to the mental ear), 
Gives to the injured words of godly cheer. 
’Tis charity repairs, refines, exalts— 
Her mantle for a multitude of faults— 
And so whene’er her call, where’er the need 
Her blessings will assuredly succeed. 
Remember, that ‘‘ To err” is mine and thine, 
But “To forgive,” the impress of divine. 
H. J. 


— x = ” 


WHAT 1S IT TO BE A CHRISTIAN?’ 


N a recent occasion we endeavored to dwell 
somewhat thoughtfully upon the subject of the 
Progress of Christian Civilization throughout that 
part of the world which has accepted the religion of 
Christ Jesus. It was affirmed that this progress is 
limitless and that it is without end—and that its 
crowning glory will be the peace and joy of man- 
kind. 

A wanderer from a far off land, a representative 
of a civilization far older than ours, was among us, 
and he had spoken words of love and unity concern- 
ing our faith and practice, and our manner of wor- 
ship. Being asked togive his testimony concerning 
the practical results of Christian civilization he spoke 
again, but this time in decided rebuke to the claim 
that Christianity is the light and progress of the 
world. Thiscountry, ashe had traveled through it, 
had exhibited to him the civilization in its best form. 
He had seen its beneficence and its excellence, but 
to him it had seemed to be due to the work of the 
non-Christian people of this land. The Church had 
not seemed to him a beneficent but an evil power. 
It seemed to him the embodiment of priestcraft, 
which like all other priestcrafts sought not light but 
~ 1 Read at a Conference, after meeting, at 15th and Race Sts., 
Philadelphia, Twelfth month 13th. 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 19, 1885. 
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darkness. He hasseen it irreverently decry the sa- 
cred poetic myths of his forefathers in regard to the 
divine attributes, and endeavor to replace them by 
ideas which seemed to his mind not more elevated. 
As a religious cult, it had sought entrance into their 
country through many and varied forms and profes- 
sions. The actions of those who claimed to be Chris- 
tians, proved them to be moved by avarice, and their 
unscrupulous destruction of their native industries, 
reducing them often to famine, proved them terribly 
cruel, and their wars, so bloody and devastating, 
showed them utterly insincere in their profession of 
peace on earth and good will to men. 

A few days later I heard again the plea of the 
Brahmin against Christian progress, citing their per- 
sonal indignities, the misrepresentation of his an- 
cient religious cult, and the destruction of the na- 
tional industries of India by English Free Trade, and 
the consequent poverty of the people. Famines oc- 
cur in lands where there is but one productive in- 
dustry (that of agriculture) whenever the conditions 
occur which prevent the usual product being realized 
from the soil. 

Now we should say to this our guest, that the 
evils for which he weeps are due not to Christian 
progress but to a selfishness which is the reverse of 
Christian. Excluding the Indian cotton fabrics from 
the English market was certainly never anticipated 
by the English conquerors of India. This was done 
by law in order to build up the cotton industry of 
northern England. ‘This was accomplished by 1813, 
for by this time steam-power had enabled England 
to make cotton cheaper than India. 

Up to that year the home market was secured to 
the Hindoo weaver by a protective duty. Under 
pressure from Manchester it was removed, while the 
prohibition on Indian cottons was retained! At the 
same time, be it remembered, the export of English 
machinery to India was illegal, and the tempting 
skilled workmen to emigrate from England was a 
criminal offence. The Hindoo was forbidden to use 
the better instruments of manufacture; he was com- 
pelled to compete in India with the far superior ma- 
chinery of England, while forbidden either to intro- 
duce that machinery or to export his far finer fabrics 
to England. 

By the English law of 1832 the Indian cottons 
were again admitted into England, but her manufac- 
tures were already prostrate, and she was still for- 
bidden the use of the machinery needed for their 
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sustentation. Not until about 1850 was the prohibi- 
tion on the export of machinery repealed. On the 
other hand the English market for raw cotton was 
transferred to America, and the Hindoo was left with 
nothing but the business of raising food. When the 
rains did not come to make a crop possible, he lay 
down to die. Hence the frightful mortality from 
famine in the reign of Queen Victoria,—a mortality 
in excess of anything ever known from such a cause 
in any other country except China and Ireland, 
whose manufactures have been destroyed by the 
same means. The reigns of Timour the Tartar, or of 
Genghis Khan, or of Attila the Hun, show no such 
sacrifice of human life as does the reign of the virtu- 
ous and merciful Queen Victoria in India. The 
country has been desolated as war never desolated it 
in the worst days of its Mongol conquerors. 

A portion of the longer fibered American cotton is 
needed in Bengal to mix with the short fibered In- 
dia cotton, and English power imposes a tax on 
American cotton, which is one more burden on India 
cotton manufacture, and one more invitation to the 
grim fiend famine to fasten her talons on this suffer- 
ing land. Our Brahmin isa man of intellect and of 
education, and he trembles with indignation as he 
contrasts Christian profession with what he holds to 
be Christian practice. 

And now—what is it to bea Christian? Is it to 
name Christ Jesus as an object of divine worship, or 
is it to observe the heavenly counsels of the blessed 
Teacher, and follow out the guiding principles of his 
life? 

“ Not he that nameth the name, but he that liv- 
eth the life;” cries the truly Christian poet. Ifour 
Indian brother were with us again, we might ask 
him to differentiate the false Christian from the true, 
and revise his judgment as to the origin and quality 
of Christian civilization. 

Mankind, in order to be truly reasonable, must 
consider solemnly the moral character of legislative 
enactments. Where selfishness alone characterizes 
the policy of nations they are not really Christian 
nations—no matter how zealous they may show them- 
selves in introducing a verbal profession into their 
constitutional law. 

A republic would seem to have thesame religious 
complexion as that of the ruling part of its people; 
and this will be the complexion of its legislation. It 
must look very queer to our Braminical brother to ex- 
amine the records of the laws of Pennsylvania con- 
cerning the liquor traffic. He mightask “How many 
of your voters own this lofty Christian cult of which 
you have been speaking so enthusiastically!” “You 
know very well the character of this substance, and 
the moral and physical consequences of its use; and 
yet you throw the sanction of law round the traffic 
which tempts weak men to surrender what remains 
to tfem of strength.” “ You protect and sanction its 
manufacture, knowing it to bea deadly curse to your 
land.” 

Let the Brahmin brother take up our country’s 
history of the last half century and read the details 
of the miserable war of the United States with Mex- 
ico, and of our seizure of vast territory from a sister 





republic that it might become dedicated to human 
slavery. And this is done, he cries, by a people who 
profess to be worshippers of an incarnation of deity 
whose teaching was peace on earth and good will to 
men. A brutal war of conquest and human slavery 
in its most hideous form—‘ what an indication is 
this of what you term Christianity?” 

Perhaps we shall grow humble in the presence of 
our questioner. Of true Christianity into which we 
desire our nation shall come to be leavened in time, 
we have the germ, but our country is not yet the 
kingdom of God. All we can pretend to hope is, 
that we are tending that way slowly, and that there 
is much cause of rejoicing in the hope. In our land 
there is a real and increasing army of Christian work- 
ers who regard not party names, but who are seeking 
ever to promote and help the good, to elevate the 
lowly, and to enlighten the darkened. It does not 
matter so much as to what the dogmatists are doing, 
for whether they are Christians or not, depends not 
on their profession but on their practice. 

But there is another host that is bent upon an ex- 
actly reverse work to this—they aim to antagonize 
the good, to depress the lowly, and to make yet more 
dark the way of the darkened. The one is the host 
of co-workers with the Eternal Goodness; the other, 
the powers of eyil to whom we attribute the sorrows 
which yet abide and canker the world. 

We feel that we have no difficulty in distinguish- 
ing which of these is like the blessed Christ in act 
and in character—and obey his holy law—and conse- 
quently is Christian. These are they which the Christ 
(the anointed) spoke of asthe salt of the earth, and 
we believe that we know them well from those who 
are willing from selfishness to darken and curse the 
earth, instead of preserving it. 

“ Beloved!” wrote the beloved John, “ follow not 
that which is evil but that which is good. He that 
doeth good is of God; but he that doeth not good 
hath not seen God.” 

We do know good from evil when we seriously 
and sincerely contemplate the situation, seeking the 
spiritual, that is the heavenly guidance ; and the way 
is plain. 8. R. 


“Tr is not the men of superior talents who do the 
great work of the world; it is the men who have 
trained their working powers the best. Many who 
possess enviable talents sometimes become hind- 
rances in the way of others, all for the want of well 
established habits of industry and a fixed purpose in 
life. They who have resolved to do the best they 
can in the world, and are doing it with their might, 
need not pause to look around for results. There 
will be time and opportunity for that in a vast eter- 
nity.” 





I have been more and more convinced, the more 
I think of it, that in general, pride is at the bottom of 
all great mistakes. All the other passions do occa- 
sional good, but whenever pride puts in its word, 
everything goes wrong, and what it might be desira- 
bie to do quietly and innocently, it is mortally dan- 
gerous to do proudly.— Ruskin. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


NATURAL AND REVEALED RELIGION. 


a religion presupposes the existence ofa being 

superior to man, to whom he is responsible for 
his actions. Hence, in looking over the history of 
our race we do not find that men inany age have de- 
nied the existence of a God, but on the contrary, they 
have had lords many and gods many, to whom they 
have assigned power over the actionsofmen. In 
many instances the instruments of the Most High 
who have been active in calling men’s attention to 
the necessity of righteous living, have been them- 
selves deified, and have had the homage paid them 
which is alone due the Creator. And in other in- 
stances the great men of their day, celebrated for 
their achievements in war orin other ways, have 
been looked upon as exercising authority in the world 
over those departments of life in which they were fa- 
mous during their lives. But in all instances, when 
we examine closely, there will be found an acknowl- 
edged being who was regarded as superior to, and 
who controlled the actions of these inferior deities. 
The nations of Asia were inclined to choose the per- 
sons celebrated for wisdom in their day for these less- 
er gods; in Europe they chose those who were con- 
spicuous for their prowess in arms. It is consoling 
to the lover of his kind to find that the two cardinal 
beliefs in the existence of a superior being to whom 


the former that we are so constituted that when im- 
pressions are made upon our minds it is only as we 
give attention to them, that that which we call per- 
ception takes place. Thus I may be reading and 
another talking, the writing makes an impression 
through the sense of sight, and the talking through 
that of hearing at one and the same time; to which- 
ever of these I give my attention that will the mind 
perceive, and the other pass unheeded. 

The things of life are so connected one with 
another that there is a constant succession of ideas 
passing through the mind; one event bringing up 
another with which it is connected; and this train 
of thought can only be broken by an exercise of the 
will. But we are toa large extent the creatures of 
habit, and the things to which we are most acccus- 
tomed are the ones most likely to engross our atten- 
tion. Thus the mind of the scientist will run on 
scientific subjects, that of the man of business on 
matters connected with business, that of the mechanic 
on machinery, of the agriculturist on crops and 
weather, etc. Not only so, but these subjects become 
pleasant to us from our familiarity with them. Our 
modern civilization, by making our success in life 
largely dependent on the amount of thought we give 
to our particular vocation, has intensified and strength- 
ened this tendency of the mind. Our sphere of life 
and the things immediately connected with it become 





man is responsible, and the immortality of the soul 
are, and ever have been, accepted truths,—or at least 
this appears to be the case in all instances where we 
have reliable information. Among those nations we 
call pagan, owing to the imperfection of their language 
and other causes, the ideas expressing these views 
may not always be conveyed to the minds of others 
with clearness, and may thus lead to misapprehen- 
sion. Butso general is it that we are warranted in 
accepting the conclusion of Paul: “ For when gentiles 
which have no law,” (that of Moses), “do by nature 
the things of the law; these having no law are a law 
unto themselves; in that they shew the work of the 
law written in their hearts ; their consciences bearing 
witness therewith, and their thoughts one with 
another accusing or else excusing them.” 

Not only this, but we also find the idea prevailing 
that this superior being has held direct communion 
with the souls of some men at least. There must 
therefore be a faculty in the soul, active or latent, 
through which this voice of the Eternal can be con- 
veyed and understood. As it is unreasonable to sup- 
pose that this being is in any way partial to the work- 
manship of his hands, we Friends are justified in 
holding the view we do, as to the universality of this 
grace of God, Light of Christ, or by whatever name 
we chose to call it. If we will only accept it, and be 
guided by it, we shall be made free from the law of 
sin and death. 

But here the question arises, If all men have by 
nature that within themselves which will enable 
them to live a righteous life, why should God by 
sending his messengers into the world at various 
times provide other means for this purpose? The an- 
swer to this must be found in our own experience, 


the world to us. 
above these things, this world we have made is all 


































And, as our thoughts are not lifted 


of existence of which our minds take cognizance. 
God is ready to make the spiritual impression on our 
minds,—does make:it.—but we let it pass unheeded. 
We shut it out ;—go our own way and get the reward 
of our folly by reaping as we have sown. As with the 
individual so with the race. Ifthe teachings of God 
are allowed to pass unheeded by the bulk of the peo- 
ple, the knowledge of his law of righteousness be- 
comes obscured. The nation sinks in the scale of 
being, superstition takes the place of light and knowl- 
edge, and men wander off into the barren moun- 
tains of sin and unbelief. The litttle sense of re- 
ligion that is left becomes concentrated in the hands 
of a few, and they persuade the multitudes that by 
offering the sacrifices they enjoin, their lives will 
be prosperous and happy. Idolatry usurps the place 
of the worship of God. His law being no longer the 
law of the world, wars and fightings, slavery and op- 
pression, debauchery and crime, become the normal 
condition of society. These bring suffering in their 
wake, and suffering leads to a desire for something 
better: men look upwards and pray; God looks 
downward and pities. His qualified servants are 
sent to their relief. These, by attention to the im- 
pressions the Holy Spirit or Word of God makes on 
their souls, learn wherein truth and righteousness 
consist, and are leavened into the divine nature. 
Thus anointed, they become qualified to teach their 
fellow men: and they by receiving the truths so 
taught are elevated in the scale of being. It shows a 
narrow mind to think that these revealings of divine 
truth have been confined to any time or people. In- 
stead of regarding the Hebrews as a nation particu- 
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larly favored of God it would be wiser to look upon 
them as a people with whose spiritual history we are 
better acquainted than with that of others. Their 
seers and prophets were unable to keep them true at 
all times to the faith of Moses, in the belief of the 
unity of the Godhead. But notwithstanding their 
frequent lapses into idolatory they, of all nations 
with which we are acquainted, had clearer concep- 
tions of God and his attributes than any other people. 
It is no discredit to them that the evolution of truth 
has been going on since theirday, Why may not 
the spiritual nature improve and grow among nations 
as well as individuals? If there is a constant develop- 
ment of mind going on by which our knowledge of 
material things is increased, why may not our spir- 
itual faculties be sharpened by use, and our knowl- 
edge of truth and righteousness becomeclearer as we 
progress in life? Does not the experience of the 
righteous prove it? Does not all history proclaim 
it to be a fact? When as spiritual a people as our 
early Friends were, could hold slaves without feeling 
condemned for it, we know that on this one subject 
their eyes were blind to the truth. By the dedica- 
tion of some of its members the scales were removed 
from their eyes, and through their labors the Society 
was brought to see the iniquity of slavery, and was 
made willing to free itself from the evil. 

‘In looking at the history of Jesus Christ, as it has 
been handed down to us, we are struck at the highly 
spiritual nature of the gospel he came to teach the 
children of men. The sacrifices and burnt offerings, 
on which the Pharisees laid so much stress, are passed 
by asof small account. The spiritual life, ifnot dead, 
was fast decaying in this people, hence, as he told 
Nicodemus, the first requisite to an amendment of 
life, was to be born again; to once more come under 
the influence of that spirit that reveals the mind of 
God to the human soul. He claimed the reception 
of the truths he taught to be a duty solely on the 
ground that they had been thus revealed to him. 
“The words I speak are not mine but his who sent 
me,” is the language prevailing in all his teachings. 
Knowing he taught the truth, he also knew that it 
could do others no good unless they freely accepted 
it; hence his mission was one of peace. No force 
must be used to induce men to accept it, nor to de- 
fend the person of him who taught it. The command 
to Peter when he was arrested was “put up thy 
sword into the sheath ; the cup which the father hath 
given me, shall I not drink it?” His was to bea 
peaceable kingdom wherein truth and righteousness 
were the weapons of defence. Contrast this religion 
with that of all others of which we have any ac- 
count, and how very much superior it is to any of 
them. It did not aim at improving the condition of 
mankind by the enactment of laws by legislative 
bodies, but by a direct action on the mind and heart 
of the individual man. If these were purified and 
enlightened the other was sure to follow. To suffer 
for the advocacy of truth was deemed a surer way to 
advance it than to fight for it. The Kingdom of 
Heaven is not won by violence, how much soever 
men may think it may be. 

Had the course of the early Christians been ad- 
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hered to, instead of using the violent methods 
adopted by the Roman emperors, the cause of Chris- 
tianity would not have suffered as it did, nor that 
dark cloud of superstition spread over the church. 
The kernel of truth enveloped in it lived despite the 
misdeeds of pretended friends, and is gradually un- 
folding its beauties to a benighted world. But it can 
only be by a rigid adherence to the spiritual laws 
underlying our profession of Christianity, and their 
application to the affairs of life, that the world of 
mankind will be redeemed from sin and its conse- 
quences. If God was in Christ reconciling the world 
to himself, it can only be accomplished when that 
reconciliation takes place. We must learn to love 
him and the goodness of which he is the author. 
Faith in Christ without following in his footsteps 
will not avail anything. It is those, and those only, 
who do the will of the Divine Father who can justly 
claim to be Christians. “For as many as are led by 

the spirit of God, these are sons of God.” When we 
have wandered away from the Father’s house and 
have lost sight of h‘m and of his teachings, if we 
haply find the truth as taught by Jesus, and brought 
to our notice in the Scriptures, and profit by it, so as 
to be led back again, we will come to esteem the re- 
ligion of Christ as of great value. 

Or if by early education and our environments 
we have had our minds darkened by prejudice or 
false conception of things, and through their perusal 
the truth has dawned in our minds, and we have fol- 
lowed its leadings, we come to realize what the gos- 
pel really is,—‘that it is the power of God to salva- 
tion.” But to doas some are doing, attribute every- 
thing to the son God has sent, lose sight of the Father 
who sent him, and anointed him, and qualified him 
for the work, is to elevate the human Jesus above 
the word that was in him, and constituted him the 
Christ. Are such not following in the footsteps of 
those ancients who deified the instruments God sent 
to them, and gave them that adoration and worship 
only due the Creator of all things ? 


Loudoun Co., Va. 


W.W. 


THE APPENDIX TO MARK. 
Frienps Epirors: 
= last twelve verses in the last chapter in Mark 
are attached in the revised version as an ap- 
pendix, with a foot-note, thus: 

The two oldest Greek manuscripts, and some 
other authorities, omit from verse nine to the end. 
With this fact, students of the New Testament have 
been very familiar, as Jerome, 410 A. D., and other 
Fathers, declared that Mark ended abruptly with the 
words, “for they were afraid.” And Edwin A. Abbott, 
D. D., of Cambridge, in a most remarkable little book, 
entitled “The Common Tradition of the Synoptic 
Gospels,” calls attention to the fact that codex L, 
ascribed by scholars to the eighth century, has 
another appendix which he gives in his book. The 
appendix, as it now stands, came in first, in Latin 
versions of the New Testament, and was unquestion- 
ably placed there for controversial reasons. It was 
not used, says Prof. Abbott, before the fourth century : 
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‘“‘ Neither Cyril of Jerusalem (A. D. 350), in his ex- 
haustive quotations of passages concerning the sitting 
at the right hand of God, nor Tertullian (A. D. 200), 
nor Cyprian (A. D. 250), in their controversies con- 
cerning the necessity of baptism, makes any reference 
to any passage in the longer appendix.” 

It is beyond all doubt that verse sixteen in the 
appendix—namely, “He that believeth and is bap- 
tized shall be saved, and he that believeth not shall 
be damned”—was placed there as a saying of Jesus, 
sometime from the fourth to the fifth century, for the 
purpose of having authority to put down by force 





in religious services, and condemned the use of in- 
strumental music in religious worship. They refused 
all acts of adoration to the images of Christ and ofthe 
saints, and were shocked at the subordination and 
distinctions established among the clergy. All these 
things, and especially their rejection of baptism, and 
more especially the baptism of infants, were enough 
to cause the most violent persecution against them 
and their successors ; and in one crusade, in the reign 
of the Empress Theodora alone, one hundred thous- 
and of them were destroyed. 

That there were violent controversies on the sub- 








o> such heretics as the Manicheans and the Paulicians.' | ject of baptism in the second century is beyond all 
The latter sect agreed with the former in many re- | doubt. It was denied that Jesus ever submitted to 
spects. They each had no temples, neither did they | the baptism’ of John, and the Gospel according to the 
baptize with water, and did not recognize a visible | Hebrews was adduced to support this view. It was 
head totheirchurch. Worship consisted, with them, | written in that Gospel, according to Jerome: “ Be- 
in a dedication of the heart of God; and faith without | hold the mother of the Lord, and his brethren said 
works was dead. Both Photius and Gibbon, as does | to him, John the Baptist is baptising for the remis- 
the writer of the article “ Paulicians,” in the Ameri- | sion of sins: let us go and be baptised by him. But 
can Cyclopeedia, also, favor the theory that the latter | hesaid to them, What have I sinned, that I should 
sect derived the name from the Apostle Paul. go and be baptised by him?” 

Mosheim says they obstinately rejected the in- We know that Paul rejoiced in the fact that he 
stitution of baptism, the Lord’s Supper, and the di- | had baptised so few, and expressly says that he was 
vine authority of the Old Testament. Photius, in his | sent, not to baptize, but to preach the gospel, and 
first book against the Manichzeans, p. 29, expressly | speaks of being “ baptized into Christ,” as the saving 
asserts that the Paulicians treated baptism as a mere | baptism. There is no doubt that the authorities 
allegorical ceremony. They seem to have been ra- | which I have adduced are right; that the Paulicians 

' tionalists, and treated the ceremonies of the Church | derived their name from the apostle Paul ; and that 
v= with, says Mosheim, “contempt and reproach.” | the text in the appendix, Mark xvi., 16, was devised 
They denied that Christ was really nailed to the cross, | for the purpose of persecuting those who rejected the 
or that he expired, in effect, upon the ignominious | rite of baptism. 
tree; and hence naturally arose that treatment of the In Samuel M. Janney’s “ Middle Ages” he gives 
cross of which the Greeks accused them. They | an extended account of the Paulicians, and says that 
were evidently not Manichzans, though they held | “for one hundred and fifty years this people sus- 
many views in common with them. tained with patience all the sufferings that the most 
7 Like George Fox, they looked upon the use of | relentless bigotry could inflict.” Healsospeaks of Dr. 
church bells as an intolerable superstition, as like- | Mosheim’s strange inconsistency in calling them a 
wise did they the use of incense and consecrated oil | “pernicioussect.” Thatthis learned D. D. alsoalludes 
iin Mosheim’s Ghurch History, vol. ii., p.662,it is demonstrated | *imilarly to early Friends, in that they, with the Feu 
most clearly that the various sects of “Mystics,” which had an | icians, rejected the “Christian sacraments as not pos- 
open or clandestine existence either before or after the ninth cen- | sessing any vital or intrinsic power or truth. 
tury, resembled, in some particulars, the ancient Manichzans, in We live in an age when a Nemesis is engaged in 
that they, as Mosheim says, ‘‘ rejected all rites and ceremonies, oe . : 
and even the Christian sacraments, as destitute of any, even the bringing to light the evil deeds of men, and all lovers 
least, spiritual efficacy or virtue, placing the whole of religion in of veracity must accept the sentiment sooner or later 
the internal contemplation of God and theelevation of the soulto | which was voiced by Archdeacon Farrar in his late 
divine rane. ae ta allrejected baptism, and more | farewell addressin Philadelphia: “That that religion 
especially the baptism of infants. ° ° ee : > 
They were called by many names, says Mosheim, in different | 1S 20 better than irreligion which refuses to see facts.’ 
countries. The title of Palerini was given to them in Italy. In | And that “the religion of the country must be freed 
France, that of Albigenses. Our historian cites the Coder Inquisi- | from fetish worship, and from priestcraft and false 
tionis Tolofane to prove the distinctions between the sect last men- types of goodness 
tioned and the Waldenses, though afterward the title Albigenses : : 
gradually extended to all heretics. The appellation of Boni Abington, 12th month 4th. Davip Newport. 
Homines, or Los bos Homes, as in the Southern French spoken at the oe 
time, was a title which the Paulicians attributed to themselves. “There are two ways of reaching truth: by 
Various were the devices they used to escape from the terrible : 2 
eye and zeal of the Inquisition. If they refused to listen to the reasoning out, and feeling out. All the profoundest 
voice of “Reason,” but one fate was meted out to them, saysour | truths are felt out. The deep glances into truth are 
historian, summarily, they were “‘ condemned to be burnt alive.”” got by love. Love a man, that is the best way of un- 
Imagination sickens in the consideration of the details of the derstanding him. Feel atruth, that isthe only way 
persecutions to which these different sects were subjected. Suf- f hendi it.”’— Robert . 7 
fice it to say that the hardships and penalties to which the Church | ©* COMprehending 1. —overson. 
was subjected pale away into utter insignificance in comparison 
therewith, as Gibbon has abundantly shown, and Samuel M. Jan- A BEAUTIFUL form is better than a beautiful face ; 
Mi ney, in his ‘‘ Middle Ages,” quotes authorities to prove that in the a beautiful behavior is better than a beautiful form: 
~ * twelfth century, ‘“‘for a period of twenty years it has been esti- c 


mated that a million of persons, bearing the name of heretics, 
were put to death.” 


it gives a higher pleasure than statues or pictures; it 
is the finest of the fine arts— Emerson. 














SCRIPTURE LESSON NO. 15. 
TWELFTH MO. 20. 


THE GRACIOUS INVITATION. 


ReaD: Isaiah, 55th chapter, verses 1 tollinclusive. Golden Text, | 


“Ho: every one that thirsteth, come ye to the 
waters.””—Isaiah 55; 1. 
Tue prophet Isaiah, personating the God of his peo- 
.ple, gives forth the “ Gracious Invitation” which is 
the subject of the present lesson. The place is most 
probably Jerusalem, and the time nearly the same as 
the last lesson. 

In this call, the prophet uses the figure of food 
and drink, which all must partake of, to sustain life. 
He reminds the people that the soul of man must be 
fed, and invites them to come to Him, for whom he 
speaks, and they shall eat of that which will satisfy 
the cravings of the spiritual life. 

Here again the prophet looks forward to the time 
when the Messiah should be a “ witness, a leaderand 
commander of the people,” and through his teachings 
all who would listen to the message he gave, might 
drink of the living water that would be asa well 
springing up in the soul. The call isto every one, 
and the prophet sees in his vision that nations, which 
, had never known the true God, would make haste to 
be taught by this promised Messiah. 

He cites them to the rain that waters the,earth, 
that it may give seed to the sower and bread to the 
eater, and promises that in like manner every word 
from the Lord shall be fulfilled. 

In the land of Israel rain falls from the beginning 
of Tenth month to the end of Fourth month with 


little variation; this is the seed time. The rest of 


the year is rainless; the harvests are then gathered. 
Heavy dews afford moisture to vegetation during the 
dry season. Snow falls in First and Second months, 
but except on the mountains does not remain any 
length of time. 

This lesson teaches: First, That all who “ hunger 
and thirst after righteousness ” as was declared by Je- 
sus, “shall be filled,” orsatisfied. Second, That only 
as we earnestly and sincerely seek and desire to be 
accepted of our Heavenly Father will this promise be 
fulfilled. Third, That frivolous pleasures and§\in- 
dulgences,—the useless expenditure of time or money 
are all and any of them hurtful to the best and truest 
life of the soul. Fourth, That money spent for re- 
ligious ceremony, outward observances, or anything 
that does not lead the individual to purity and good- 
ness, will not satisfy his hungering after righteous- 
ness, nor feed and nourish the spiritual life. Fifth, 
That only as we forsake evil ways and turn from un- 
righteous thoughts will we be at peace with God. 

The prophet Isaiah was contemporary with Jonah, 
Hosea. and Micah. They however performed a less 
important public part,and were not favored with 
such visions of the future. glory of the church as 
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gave to him his great influence, although one chapter | 


in Micah (4th) contains the same language that is 
found in the 2d chapter of Isaiah’s prophecy. It is 
impossible to determine which is the original. 


He seems to have labored to prepare the minds of 
the people for the events that he foresaw would come 
upon them, and to inspire both king and people with 
a firmer confidence in God. 

It was during his life that the dominion of the 
Assyrian empire began to wane, and its power to 
yield to the stronger empire of Babylon, which ulti- 
mately became so vast and mighty. The kingdom of 
Macedon was founded about the time when Isaiah 
began his prophetic life. Carthage was then half a 
century old, and Rome and Syracuse came into exist- 
ence during his life. 

An intelligent writer referring to the quotations 
from Isaiah in the New Testament says, “So numer- 
ous are these and so entirely do the writings of Isaiah 
harmonize with those of the New Testament, that it 
may be regarded almost as indispensable to the 
work of explaining the New Testament, to explain 
Isaiah. They seem to be parts of the same work, 
and an exposition of the Apostles and evangelists can 
hardly be deemed complete without the accompani- 
ment of the evangelical prophet.” 


THE EDUCATED YOUNG INDIANS. 


oe a paper by Helen W. Ludlow, prepared for 
a distribution at a fair in Boston, in the Elev- 
enth month, and reported in the Hampton, Va., 
Southern Workman, we extract the following: 
To study this and the general Indian question on 


| the ground that the school itself and the friends of 


the red man might better know the actual facts about 
him, I was sent out last July, and spent the summer 
in the west, visiting especially the Sioux reservations 
in Dakota, from which most of our 'ndian students 
come, and where over a hundred of them, returned 
to their homes within the last five years, are now 
living. There, if anywhere, the answer should be 
found. And when it is found, should it not be acted 
upon? 

In my exceedingly interesting journey, which I 
wish could be as easily taken as the trip to Hampton 
by all who are honestly interested in the question, I 
visited five agencies along the Missouri river in Da- 
kota, and one in Wisconsin, where were living sev- 
enty-three returned Indian students—twenty-seven 
young women and girls, forty-six young men and 
boys, who had been returned to their homes from 
Hampton at different times, from one to five years 
ago. Forty-five of these I saw myself, talking with 
them freely, and visiting most of their homes. Of 
all I had separate and full acccounts from their 
agents, missionaries, teachers, employers and ac- 
quaintances. The agencies I visited were Yankton, 
Lower Brule, Crow Creek, Standing Rock and Fort 
Berthold in Dakota—staying from four to ten days at 
each, and two days at the Menomonee reservation in 
Wisconsin. 

This is the record, good and bad : 

Of the seventy-three, four and only four—“ don 


| the blanket.” One of these is an epileptic girl, an- 


The period of the world in which Isaiah lived | 


was among the most important in Jewish history. 


other a consumptive boy who was only a few months 
at Hampton, and in his weakness finds his accus- 
tomed dress the easiest; wearing his blanket asa 
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white invalid would his dressing-gown. The other 
two are young women who, though not considered 
good material at Hampton, ought to know better, but 
have married in Indian style and gone back to Indian 
life. Four others are reported as “ bad,” have done 
nothing criminal, and keep themselves in citizen’s 
dress, but are “ lazy and troublesome,” their influence 
and example on the wrong side. Nineteen more 
have not had a continuously good record, but are 
doing fairly well now. One of them went back to 
his blanket for atime, but the influences of the new 
life were not wholly lost, and have started him again 
in the white man’s road, as great a witness to their 
power perhaps as could be given. 

Forty-six have done very well indeed—some of 
them very remarkably so—constantly since their re- 
turn, working as they have had opportunity; the 
boys at their trades, farming or other manual labor, 
clerking or teaching; the girls as teachers or assis- 
tants in the schools, helping their parents or keeping 
house for themselves, five having married since their 
return home. 

Forty-six out of seventy-three—would it be a bad 
proportion for the honor roll, of any white “ institu- 
tion oflearning?” And to these may fairly be added 
six who, after spending one or more years at home 
with a gocd record, returned to school at their own 
desire, and were doing well there when I was at their 
homes. Three of the forty-six have since followed 
their examples. 

Of the fifteen who have died at their homes, the 
only one who even partially returned to Indian gar- 
ments did so because he was too weak to work for 
others, but pathetically begged to be buried like a 
white man in the citizen’s clothes sent him by a kind 
friend. One young man yielded to the temptations 
of a military camp and died in consequence; two 
others did not docontinuously well. The rest did all 
as well as they had physical strength and opportu- 
nity, two of them very finely. 

I have not included in these figures the agency of 
Cheyenne River, because I stopped there but a few 
hours, and obtained only a general instead of a de- 
tailed report. It was that “The Hampton students 
are doing generally well. None have returned to 
camp life.” 

Twenty-eight girls and boys, sent home in July to 
various agencies are also not included. Twenty-one 
of these I saw myself, or were reported to me as hav- 
ing gone to work and promising well. 


Weare reformers in springand summer ; inautumn 
and winter, we stand by the old; reformers in the 
morning, conservers at night. Reform is affirmative, 
conservatism negative; conservatism goes for com- 
fort, reform for truth.—Emerson. 





We may cast our care on God, but we can’t cast 
our work on him. 





WEALTH heaped on wealth, nor truth nor safety buys ; 
The danger gathers as the treasures rise. 





In character, in manners, in style, in all things, 
the supreme excellence is simplicity —Kavanagh. 
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*,* We propose to have the present ‘“‘ Volume” of the paper, 
(INTELLIGENCER, XLII), end with 1885, so that hereafter the 
volume will begin and end evenly with the calendar year,—1886 
being XLIII; 1887, XLIV, and so on. This will be found more 
convenient, we think, for ourselves, and for our subscribers. It 
will not affect, of course, the payments of subscriptions. These 
can begin at any time, and the sum paid may be for a full year, 
credit being given in our books from the date when the last pay- 
ment ended,to the corresponding date a year later. Or, if any 
prefer to do so, they can pay such sum as will make their ac- 
count hereafter begin and end evenly with the calendar year. 


MEETING-HOUSES AND BURIAL PLACES. 

66 man of right spirit’ says the devout Jonathan 

Edwards, “is nota man of narrow and pri- 
vate views, but is greatly interested and concerned 
for the good of the community to which he belongs, 
and particularly of the city or village in which he re- 
sides, and for the true welfare of the society to which 
he is amember.” And can we not all endorse his 
wisdom in this particular? We want more men and 
women who have this “ right spirit.” It is this loyal 
feeling of love and interest in our homes, in our 
neighborhoods, that is needed to promote their high- 
est good. That “spirit” that will not be narrowed 
by self and self-interest, but will yield at least a por- 
tion of time and means to the ennobling work of local 
improvement, is truly loyal. 

Especially do we as a religious body need more of 
this kind of loyalty to our own Society. As first 
“that which is natural” so we need to improve our 
houses of worship, to make them more neat and com- 
fortable, nay even more tasteful, being careful always 
to observe true moderation. Our locations for our 
meeting-houses are mostly beautiful, owing to the 
good judgment and taste of our venerated ancestors, 
and we should take a loyal pride in keeping these 
grounds in creditable order. Most particularly does 
this apply to the last resting-places of our dead. 
When the heart is touched by deep sorrow, (and 
what heart can escape it?) it calls for a tender regard 
respecting even the surroundings where the beloved 
body is to be placed. But few are so lifted up with 
the spirit, as to be indifferent to the care of the worn 
casket that contained it. Thus many have turned 
from our untidy grounds to the costly and extrava- 
gant resting-places provided elsewhere. We do not 
ask for excessive expenditure here, only care, neat- 
ness and good taste. 
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Our school houses too, come in for their share of 
attention, but the reflex good that comes to us from 
their wise oversight, is so apparent that even a hint 
should not be needed to arouse our loyalty to these. 
For are not our children the recipients, here ? 

All these things can be accomplished if we can 
only stimulate in our members this “right spirit,” 
thisloyalty toour own religious body, that will make 
all of us willing cheerfully to do our full share 
in these needed improvements, and not leave the 
burden, as is too often the case, to the faithful few. 
And in carefully considering, the needs of the phy- 
sical body, and looking well after the demands of the 
mind, there will spring up within us a growth of the 
spirit, that will continue to increase, being nurtured 
by that care that we cherish for one another. 

Our Society too shall prosper and extend beyond 
the present, to scatter its blessings in the future, as 
we all feel it has done in the days that are past. 


Iy CorrEsPonDENTs who have any business with 
the INTELLIGENCER AND JouRNAL will observe our ad- 
‘dress, (No. 921 Arch street, P. O. Box 924), and will 
send their letters to it, they will save both time and 
trouble. 


Wuite we do not wish to be unduly urgent, we 
desire not to fall short of expressing our earnest sense 
of the importance to Friends of maintaining a strong 
and effective newspaper representing their princi- 
ples ; and we therefore feel it right to call attention 
of all who are willing to help to the importance of 
extending its circulation, now. A postal-card just re- 
ceived from a Friend in a neighborhood where sev- 
eral copies were already taken says: “ Yesterday I 
started out to get some new subscribers for the InrEx- 
LIGENCER AND JouRNAL, and I have obtained ten en- 
tirely new names, for this post-office.” There are 
other neighborhoods, we are sure, in which the same 
thing might be done. 


MARRIAGES. 
FRITTS—ZAVITZ.—On Twelfth Mo. 9th, at Friends’ 
Meeting-house, Lobo, under the care of Norwich Monthly 
Meeting, Joseph Fritts, of Farmington, N. Y., son of Maria 
and the late George O. Fritts, and Mercy E., second 
daughter of Isaac and Sarah E. Zavitz. 
HAIGHT—ZAVITZ.—On Twelfth Mo. 9th, at Friends’ 
Meeting House, Lobo, under the care of Norwich Monthly 
Meeting, Edgar Haight, of Yarmouth, Ont., son of James 
W. and Louisa Haight, to Amelia S., eldest daughter 
of Isaac and Sarah E. Zavitz, of Lobo, Ont., Canada. 


DEATHS. 


BUZBY.—Twelfth month 7th, Rebecca M., daughter of 
Robert C. Buzby, of Bordentown, N. J. 


MOORE.—At Pennsgrove, N. J., Twelfth month 7th, 
Anna M., widow of Joseph W. Moore, formerly of Philada. 
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SHIPLEY.—In Philadelphia, at the residence of her 
son, Samuel R. Shipley, Twelfth month 11th, 1885, after a 
short illness, Lydia, relict of Thomas Shipley, in the 97th 
year of her age. 

SMITH.—At Mt. Vernon, N. Y., Second-day, Twelfth 
ménth 7th, Phebe T., widow of David P. Smith, aged 85 
years, 9 months, 3 days. Interment at Chappaqua. 


TITUS.—Eleventh month 12th, 1885, at her residence, 
in Flushing, Long Island, Maria Titus, in the 79th year of 
her age. 

The announcement of her sudden decease, came as @ 
shock to her many friends, forcibly reminding us that 
here we have no “ continuing city.” 

The evening before, she attended an appointed meeting 
in Flushing, apparently in her usuel health, expressing at 
its close her satisfaction in hearing the impressive testi- 
mony given to the children especially, and also for the 
large attendance of the meeting. 

Soon after her return home she was taken ill, and ere 
the morning sun had sent forth its bright beams upon the 
earth, the spirit had left its clay tenement, we believe to 
return to Him who gave it. She knew that our Heavenly 
Father’s arms were open to receive her, and in that sweet 
assurance she rested from her labors. 

She was an active, efficient and a life-long member of 
Flushing Monthly Meeting, and her presence will be missed 
by those who met with her at the house of worship, as well 
as in the social circle. 

Her remains were taken to the meeting-house, where a 
large concourse had gathered to pay the last loving tribute 
to the departed, while loving testimonies were borne to her 
unselfish character throughout a long and useful life. 

E.H. B. 

WAYNE.—In Philadelphia, at the residence of his sister- 
in-law, Martha J. Wayne, Twelfth month 11th, Edward 8S. 
Wayne, late of Cincinnati, in his 67th year. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


———_ 


A FUND FOR EDUCATION, ETC. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
I READ your paper weekly with interest, and often 

wish its circulation might be largely increased, and 
the more so since I have read the statement of Abel 
Mills of his travels and ministry among the isolated in 
the far West. Could this or a similar periodical find 
its way .weekly into those remote homes,—and not to 
those only who are members but to those of their 
neighbors and all who feel an interest in those noble 
principles that (do I say too much ?) are now form- 
ing the centre of attraction to the réligious thought 
throughout the world, and to the many inquiring 
minds in nearly all localities in our country. I read 
in the issue of this paper of the 21st ult. a communi- 
cation signed H. A. P., of the financial needs of the 
schools at the south, for the education of the colored 
people, and a plan there proposed to aid the work, 
which was favorably referred to by the editors. I 
also have my view, and Ihere ask, Are there one 
thousand members, belonging to the seven yearly 
meetings of Friends of our religious Association, who 
are willing to give ten dollars each per year for five 
years consecutively to form a fund to promote these 
objects? (And who car tell, if giving for benevolent 
purposes is likely to have so salutary an effect on 
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children, it might not be alike happy on those of rip- 
erage?) One halfofsaid amount to go to form an 
educational fund, to be appropriated in assisting and 
establishing schools south as might be thought best ; 
and the other half bea literature fund to be used in 
the publishing weekly a paper materially larger than 
this and sent to subscribers at one dollar a year each, 
devoted to the advocacy of those principles that first 
called the Society into being, putting before our 
younger members something better adapted to pro- 
mote in them a respect for Society and its principles 
than Milton’s “ Paradise Lost.” 

As to the raising of money to promote the objects 
specified, this subject has been a concern of mine for 
some months. I offer this, and if it meets the views 
of Friends, well, if not I am,I trust, clear ofit. I 
stand ready to pay my quota when the needful ar- 
rangments are made. Wii1aM G. BARKER. 
Macedon Centre, N. Y. 


USEFULNESS OF EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCES. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
From time to time, as notices of educational confer- 
ences to be held for the purpose of considering best 
methods of instruction, and in a general way to im- 
prove those already practiced, in Friends’ schools, 


‘have been received, I have experienced a desire to 


encourage the good work through your valuable pa- 
per, as I believe the publicity achieved by the hold- 
ing of these conferences will not only tend to acquaint 
the world around us with the high standard Friends 
aim to attain in the education of their children, but 
will also stimulate teachers and those concerned 
for the best welfare of the children to greater effort 
to advance moral training as well as mental. 

I trust in these gatherings every available means 
will be exerted to impress teachers with the value 
of the former, for I believe it to be possible for them 
to undo, orincrease home training for good. In their 
hands rests a solemn responsibility. 

The training of the intellect is essential for our 
best interests, but to my mind the school life must 
not be deficient in cultivating morality. Many vir- 
tues come under this head, and of these the chief attri- 
bute inthe teacher’s control is truthfulness. Probably 
one of the greatest temptations to the reverse (in the 
path of which many faults follow), is the system ad- 
hered to by some of bestowing marks of demerit—for 
talking without permission during school hours. It 
is so easy to deny having spoken, when asked—or to 
deceive by whispering when the teachers’ back is 
turned. The reward that surpasses understanding, 
for well doing, is not always clear tothe young mind, 
while the “ perfect” mark from the teacher is eagerly 
sought after—and when the above system is in oper- 
ation—great is the temptation to err. May this stumb- 
ling-block be found not in the schools under the care 
of Friends. 

T am sanguine of much good resulting from the in- 
terchange of thought in conference, and though not 
eonvenient for me to attend, I peruse with deep in- 
terest the accounts published in your columns. 

West Chester, Pa. E. 
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FRIENDS SETTLING NEAR ONE ANOTHER. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

Tne portion of Blue River Quarterly Meeting which 
embraces Benjaminville and Cedar Creek, have just 
cause to feel gratified with the activity and zeal of 
their two young ministers, Abel Mills and Edward 
Coale, for their lately accomplished visit to the West, 
reported in recent issues of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JouRNAL, and they hope that it may result in good,— 
having so closely followed the labors of Jonathan W. 
Plummer in the same quarter. There is one point 
in Abel’s report to which I would be glad to call the 
attention of Friends, old and young, as it has for 
many years closely claimed my attention, and that is 
as regards removals of Friends, that they should be 
governed by as much care and attention to divine 
guidance as marriage connections, or other of the im- 
portant concerns of life. 

For there is nothing that tends to bind together 
the walls of our Zion, and strengthen our religious or- 
ganization more than being so nearly located together 
as to keep upregularly not only meetings for worship, 
but likewise for regular transaction of business. In 
the early-settlement of the Colonies, where the new- 
comers sought for true liberty of conscience, the great- 
est attention was paid to the subject, and divine 
guidance was sought for, with strict reference to set- 
tlement in such bodiesas would enable them to keep 
up their meetings for worship and discipline. This 
is easily discernible by looking over all the writings 
and memoirs of ancient Friends, and was none the 
less closely observed in the first opening of the Free 
States to which removals were made by Friends who 
wished to change their location, and the effect has 
been to keep up generally a pretty healthy spiritual 
life ; atleast a general talk of spiritual decline has net 
been named until now, when there isso much new 
territory opened and new settlements being made, 
and Friends have become as careless in these partic- 
ulars as almost any other branch of society. Good 
farming facilities for raising grain and stock are all 
that is inquired after; as to religious privileges they 
are only a second or third consideration. Conse- 
quently a loss is sustained in all these particulars, 
and a general declension in Society is spoken of. I 
entertain no doubt that a large share of the decline 
is due to the causes stated, to which those who truly 
love society would do well to turn their attention as 
well as to cultivate that sociability which is possible 
when Friends live near one another. 
Padua, Iil. C. O’NEALL. 
“ SPIRITUOUS LIQUORS.” 

Editors of INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 


I wouxp like to call the attention of Friends, through 
the columns of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, to @ 
part ofthe Fourth query in the Discipline of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting. It reads: 

“ Are Friends clear of importing, distilling, or the 
unnecessary vending and use of spirituous liquors?” 

The word “spirituous” signifies distilled liquors, 
is here used in that sense, thereby excluding wine, 
beer, ale, cider, etc., from the query. In the light of 
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science and experience of the last few decades, it is 
a well established fact that beer, wine, etc., the so- 
called “temperance drinks” are but stepping-stones ; 
but initiatories to the fatal drink habit which is the 
direct cause of eighty per cent. of the crime and pau- 
perism of our country, and is the greatest obstacle to 
the progress of Christianity. Pau. ToMLInson. 

Cedarville, Ohio. 


THE LIBRARY. 


Tae Marts Famity 1n tHe Unitep Srares. A Record 
of the Descendants of George and Alice C. Maris, 
1683-1885. Compiled for the Family by George 
L.and Annie M. Maris. Square 4to. Pp. 279. 
West Chester, Pa.: 1885. 

oe handsome work, issued from the press with- 

in a few weeks, reflects credit on the taste, in- 
dustry and literary skill of the editors. It is a sub- 
scription book, and copies may be had by addressing 

George L. Maris, West Chester, Pa. The illustra- 

tions. include views of Friends’ meeting-houses at 

Springfield, Chester and Uwchlan, with numerous 

family portraits, and views of places connected with 

the family history. Among the portraits are those 
, of Samuel, William and John Welsh, (the last-named 

formerly Minister to England), whose mother was a 

Maris; John M. Broomall, Edward H. Magill; and 

of Richard, Jesse J.,. Thomas R., John M. and others 

of the Maris family, well known in Philadelphia, 
now or during their lifetime. 

The number of descendants of George Maris the 
immigrant is, of course, very large, when the female 
lines are followed out. The book does not record all 
of these, yet the number of descendants separately 
noted reaches 6,176, and,in the index, there are 
nearly seven hundred different family names, exclu- 
sive of Maris-es. Many of these represent families 
who have had in the time of Penn a home in the re- 
gion of English and Welsh settlement near Phila- 
delphia, yet many others coming into connection by 
intermarriage represent distant parts of the country, 
—the Carolinas, Georgia, Texas, Ohio, Indiana and 
other States. 

George Maris came from Worcestershire, Eng- 
land, with his wife Alice, and six children, in 1683. 
He was then aman past fifty, having been born in 1632, 
ten years later than George Fox, and twelve years ear- 
lier than William Penn, and had suffered imprison- 
ment asa Friend. He settled in Springfield, Dela- 
ware, (then Chester) county, upon four hundred 
acres, part of which is still in the possession of his 
descendants, one of whom, George, the owner of the 
“Home House,” (rebuilt in 1722), offered it as the 
place of holding the family reunion, in 1883. George 
Maris, the first, lived twenty-two years after his im- 
migration, dying in 1705. He was a prominent man, 
both in!public affairs and in the Society of Friends. 
In former relations he was a Justice of the Peace 
from 1684 to 1693, and a member of the Provincial 
Assembly for eight years of the same period. In 
1695 he was a member of the Provincial Council. As 
a Friend, he appeared in the ministry, and he seems 
to have been an active and useful man in the meet- 
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ings for business: he was appointed, with others, to 
deliver the censure of the Yearly Meeting to George 
Keith when that uneasy schismatic sought to divide 
the organization of Friends in Pennsylvania. 

The six children of George and Alice Maris were: 

1. Alice, b. 1660, d. 1726, m. Jacob Simcock. 

2. George, b. 1662, d. 1753, m. Jane Maddock and 
Jane Hayes. 

3. Elizabeth, b. 1665,m. John Mendenhall. 

4. Ann, b.1667,m. John Worrilow. 

5. John, b. 1669, d. 1747, m. Susanna Lewis. 

6. Richard, b. 1672, d. 1745, m. Elizabeth Hayes. 

Alice and Jacob Simcock had several children 
who intermarried with the Waln, Harvey, Hodges, 
Iden and Worthington families. 

George and Jane (Maddock) Maris had four chil- 
dren, of whom two left no issue: their daughters, 
Hannah and Esther, married John Owen and Mor- 
decai Taylor. 

Elizabeth and John Mendenhall had also a small 
family: their oldest son died unmarried, and their 
other two sons married sisters, Susanna and Rose 
Pierson, 

The children of Ann and John Worrilow inter- 
married with the Baker, Taylor, Yarnall, Pyle, and 
Whippo families. 

John and Susanna Maris had a large family, nine 
children growing up and marrying. The oldest of 
these, George, was married four times,—to Sarah 
Lewis, Hannah Massey, Mary Burley, and Ann 
Lownes ; (and two of his sisters were twice married.) 
From John are descended a great part of those of 
the Maris name now living. The number of his 
grandchildren given in the record in this volume is 
forty-six. 

Richard and Elizabeth had five children, who 
married into the Lownes, Waln, Llewellyn, and Ship- 
ley families. Their descendants are not numerous. 

The examples of longevity disclosed by this mi- 
nute record would offer a very interesting study. 
We note a few gleaned hastily from the volume. 
Caleb Maris, of Willistown,: died in 1839, aged 95 
years. George Maris, of West Pikeland, diedin 1871, 
in his 96th year,—his death, then, being the result of 
injuries by an accident. Eliza Pennington,of Waynes- 
ville, Q., (daughter of Robert Hatton and Ann Mar- 
is), was still living when the book was compiled, and 
will be a hundred years old in the Second month, 
1886. Thomas Dutton, of Aston, (who married a 
great-granddaughter of Alice Maris Simcock), was 
born in 1769,and died in 1869, having passed his 
century mark by seven months. 


Youna Foixs’ Queries. A Story by Uncle Lawrence. 

Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

This substantial book for the amusement and en- 
lightenment of children is one of a series of useful 
books which claim to be merely free paraphrases of 
French originals. The scheme of the book is very 
simple. A sensible lad encounters many mysteries 
in his daily life, and kind friends are ever at hand to 
give proper explanations—at once scientific and sim- 
ple Quite a wide range of information ofan interest- 
ing character is presented, and we feel sure any in- 

















telligent boy or girl will read it with pleasure and 
profit. Thirty-one chapters of good and pleasant 
reading—having each chapter illustrated with very 
suitable and pleasing pictures, ought to be an accepta- 
ble holiday gift in many households. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
—Correction : In the “ Notes From Canada,” pub- 
lished 11th month 2ist, in the fourth paragraph, 
second line, for ‘‘ ministers,” read “ members.” The 


error, Which was one of the press, affects the sense, 
materially. 


—Whitewater Quarterly Meeting was held at 
Richmond, Ind., 12th month 5th, and was about as 
large as is usual at this time of year. No ministers 
from other meetings were present. Silence was brok- 
en by supplication from Dr. Martin, and W. W. Foulke 
and Dr. Thomas spoke a few words, all to good satis- 
faction. The business seemed to move slowly. On 
First-day morning the meeting was about as large as 
common. Anna M.Starr and Viola Satterthwait each 
had a few words of excellent advice to us, which was 
well received by ail. A person nota member with 
us relieved his mind by speaking three times, and 
the meeting concluded. J. W. M. 

—On First-day, the 13th inst.,a few members of 
the visiting committee of the Philadelphia First-day 
school association met with Friends on that old his- 
toric spot, so dear to the heart of our people—Penn’s 
Manor. Though the weather was inauspicious, the 
part of the house occupied was well filled, quite half 
of those in attendance being in the younger walks of 
life. A deep and earnest feeling pervaded the meet- 
ing. At its close all remained to take part in the 
First-day school, which was conducted with life and 
interest. This field of labor is promising but needs 
encouragement. Several engaged in the work are 
only professors with Friends. The fostering care of 
the Church, if wisely bestowed, could hardly fail of 
gathering into this fold many who are Friends at 
heart and who would add greatly to its strength and 
usefulness. As we drank from the well of the great 
founder of our Commonwealth, the scene at Samaria 
came to mind, with its searching inquiry: “ Art thou 
greater than our father Jacob who gave us this well, 
and drank thereof himself and his sons and his cat- 
tle?” Truly the cool sparkling draught from the well 
of Penn is a fit symbol of that water, of which the 
great Teacher declared, “ If a man drink, he shall 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 


—Prof. Chas. A. Young, of Princeton College, de- 
livered an interesting lecture on “The Sun,” at the 
College, on the evening of the 15th inst. 


—Samuel S. Ash attended the meeting at Swarth- 
more, and spoke very acceptably, on First-day last. 
—The College will close for the vacation usual at 


this season on the 22d inst., and the students will re- 
turn on the 4th of First month. 


—President Magill was at Trenton, on the 13th, 
where he spoke to Friends on the value of a modern 
college course of study, taking the hour usually given 
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to the First-day school. He went to Chappaqua, N, 
Y., on Fourth-day evening, and to New York on the 


—N. G. Swift, (of Millbrook, N. Y.), proposes the 
erection of a meeting-house in Washington, at a cost 
of about $10,000. 

—The pamphlet recently issued by D. B. ‘Up- 
degraff, maintaining the propriety of his views on 
Baptism and “the Supper,” has been sharply con- 
futed by several writers, among them Thomas Kim- 
ber, Jr., who published a series of articles upon it 
in Friends’ Review, and by Dr. Richard H. Thomas, 
of Baltimore, in a pamphlet. The chief feature of D. 
B. U.’s book which is controverted by these writers, 
is his endeavor to prove that the early Friends, if they 
did not actually countenance, at least permitted, and 
were “indifferent” to, the practice of the outward 
ordinances. Friends’ Review says that the chief ser- 
vice of T. Kimber and Dr. Thomas is the “ puttingin 
a strong light the altogether unjustifiable mutilation 
and distortion of passages from George Fox, Robert 
Barclay, Edward Burrough, and others,” by which 
the author of the Ohio address endeavored to main- 
tain his ground. 

—The Friends’ Freedmen’s Association of Phila., is 
actively at work. “The teachers are in the field,” says 
The Friend, “ and schools at Salem and Rutherfordton 
are both well filled with scholars. A new school 
has been opened at Durham, North Carolina, presided 
over by Louise Dorr, who has been for so many years 
successfully at the head of the large Freedmen’s 
School at Raleigh. The main effort of the Associa- 
tion, however, at present, is directed to southwestern 
Virginia. The school at Christiansburg continues un- 
der the care of Charles S. Schaffer, who has so nobly 
made this his life work. The new school building is 
finished, and was opened Eleventh month 2d; there 
are over two hundred students in attendance, with 
prospect of large additions.” There is, however, 
some $3000 of debt on this school, the responsibility 
for which was assumed by Charles 8. Schaffer, in his 
anxiety to get the new building opened, and this sum 
it is desired to raise. 

— Western Friend compliments the Mennonites 
who have settled in the West on better maintaining 
“ plainness of apparel” than is the case with Friends. 

—A meeting to welcome some Australian Friends 
was held at Westminster meeting-house, London, on 
Tenth month 2, which is reported at length in The 
Friend, of London. “Tea and coffee were served in 
the lobby of the new meeting-house, from 6 to 7 p.m., 
and there was a large attendance of Friends from va- 
rious parts.’ Among the visitors were John A. 
Horsfall, Edward Sayce, William Benson, and Octa- 
vius C. Beale, all of Melbourne, the first named being 
the clerk of Melbourne meeting. William Benson 
described the meetings in Australia as far apart, 
(about 500 miles), and isolated in action. He described 
the colonies’as in a chronic state of panic for fear of 
war with Russia in a way that could not easily be un- 
derstood at home, as their cities would be liable to 
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attack from Russian men-of-war immediately hostili- 
ties commenced in Europe. A crucial question re- 
lated to the education of the children of Friends who 
had become Australian colonists. Nearly all the 
young people of Melbourne have, by the force of their 
educational surroundings, been drifting away from 
the Society, and a central place of education is much 
needed. Octavius C. Beale said the real question is, 
Is Quakerism for mankind ? and the only answer that 
results forced upon him was, either there must be 
something wrong in Quakerism, or something wrong 
inthe world. It is matter for grave thought why we 
do not spread. Apparently in answer to this, J. Bevan 
Braithwaite said the reason why the principles of 
Friends did not spread more rapidly was because of 
the depravity of the human heart. The depravity of 
the human heart makes it hard for man to receive 
the highest phase of divine truth. 


TEMPERANCE IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

[The following resolutions of the Temperance Association 
of Friends of Philadelphia, (O.), adopted at a meeting of 
the Executive Committee, held Eleventh month 234d, 1885, 
have been sent us by the Chairman, Thomas Scattergood, 
with a request for their publication —Eps. INTELLIGEN- 
CER AND JOURNAL.] 
Wuereas, The Temperance Association of Friends 
of Philadelphia are desirous that an Amendment to 
the Constitution prohibiting the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating drinks in the State of Pennsylva- 
nia, shall be adopted by the Legislature, and submit- 
ted to a vote of the people at thé earliest practicable 
day, but we recognize the fact that any legislation 
which is greatly in advance of public sentiment is 
undesirable, because of the difficulty of procuring its 
proper execution ; therefore, 

Resolved, That we advise all friends of Prohibition 


and Temperance in Pennsylvania to join hands in | 


opposition to the present system of indiscriminate li- 
cense for the sale of intoxicants, and in urging upon 
the Legislature at its next session, the passage of a 
good, practical local option law. 

Resolved, That we believe the re-enactment of a 
Local Option Law will enable many election districts 


in our State to adopt Prohibition, and thereby great- 


ly improve the social, financial and moral condition 
of their population. The improvement which the ex- 


perience of other sections has shown touniformly | 


follow the enforcement of prohibitory laws—bring- 
ing about a decrease of crime, pauperism, and taxa- 








tion, and an increase of wealth, domestic happiness, | 


and prosperity of every kind—should powerfully in- 
fluence other districts to follow in line, and thus ad- 
vance the good of all classes of people in our noble 
Commonwealth. 
By direction of the Committee, 

Tuomas ScaTrerGoop, Chairman. 

A. Wootman, Secretary. 

LYDIA SHIPLELY. 

HE Philadelphia Bulletin, of the 11th imstant, 
prints the following; “This morning Lydia 
Shipley, widow of Thomas Shipley, died at the resi- 


dence of her son, Samuel R. Shipley, 1033 Spruce 
street. She was born in April, 1789, and was there- 
fore nearly ninety-seven years old. It is just forty- 
nine years and a few months since her late husband 
was buried in the Friends’ burial ground, at Fourth 
and Arch streets. Some of our older citizens will re- 
member that interment as one of the most remarka- 
ble ever seen in Philadelphia. He was followed to 
his grave by some thousands of the colored people of 
the city, who revered him as one of their chief friends 
in a day when friends of the black man were scarce. 
Zachariah Poulson, in commenting upon this spec- 
tacle in his newspaper, drew this somewhat striking 
contrast: ‘A few days ago Aaron Burr was buried 
with the honorsof war. Yesterday Thomas Shipley 
was buried with the honors of Peace.’ Thomas Ship- 
ley and his wife made their home an open one to all 
friends of the slave. Benjamin Lundy, Arnold Buf- 
fum, George Thompson, of London, Wm. Lloyd Gar- 
rison, and many others of the early Abolitionists 
found a warm welcome beneath its friendly roof, and 
the hunted bondsman, no less, was made free of its 
hospitality as he journeyed northward to Canada. 
They were both members of the Orthodox branch of 
the Society of Friends, but their sympathies were too 
catholic to be restrained by any sectarian limits. Sur- 
viving her husband for nearly half a century, her in- 
flexible integrity and genuine character endeared her 
to many who will long mourn her loss. In the full- 
ness of years she has gone to join a generation which 
has passed away. Her last words were, ‘ His light 
shineth to the end.’” 


SUBMISSION. 


HEN success has crowned our efforts, heaping up the 
golden store, 
When ease rests within our dwelling, and fat plenty at 
our door, 
When our larders groan with dainties, and our cellars 
flow with wine, 
Then how easy ’tis to utter, “ Not my will, O Lord, but 
Thine.” 


When beside our cheerful fireside, we behold no vacant 
chair, 

But can gaze on childish faces gathered nightly round us 
there, 

With what quiet resignation, from the volume on our 
knee, 

We can read the invitation, “‘ Suffer such to come to me.” 


But when changes come, and with them ease and plenty 
both have fled, 

When the “Not my will,O Father,” turns to cries for 
“Daily Bread,” 

Then amid our want and sorrow, hunger’s pinches, win- 
ter’s chill, 

Shall we bow in true submission to our Heavenly Father’s 
will? 


Or when Death with icy fingers, lays upon our darling’s 
head, 

For the asphodels that crowned him, amaranthine 
wreathes instead : 

In our hour of deep affliction, from the hearts Gethsemane 

Will the prayer not rise, ‘‘O Father, pass this bitter cup 
from Me?” —Selected. 
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SUMMER GONE. 


HAT though the summers drift beyond our keeping, 
. Borne on the swell of Time’s resistless wave? 
What though the flowers in their long, long sleeping 
Seem wrapped within the silence of the grave? 
Will not the spring time with its sweet returning, 
Bring to our hearts such measure of content, 
That all the summer’s warmth, and autumn’s splendor 
To the rich harvest of the year have lent;: 
Then though the summers drift beyond our keeping, 
And autumn with its treasures brown and gold, 
‘Though all our hopes within the grave seem sleeping, 
And the full measure of our life seems told ; 
Still may we look beyond our life’s transition, 
To the bright spring-tide of a fadeless clime, 
The fair, immortal spring of God’s fruition, 
When we shall pass beyond the bounds of time. 


—Selected. 


EMPLOYMENT vs. SERVICE. 
EVERAL months ago two advertisements ap. 
peared in a New York newspaper. One offered 
a housemaid’s place at three dollars a week and 
board, the other a position as copyist at seven dollars 
without board. They were inserted by the same per- 
son, and the story of their result bears very sugges- 
tively upon the question of woman’s work. 

For that there were five hundred and four appli- 
cants for the copyist’s place, while only one woman 
applied for the vacant housemaid’s situation, both 
positions being deemed practically equivalent as to 
emolument, proves something more than that one 
calling in life is considered less genteel than another. 
There must be some motive more powerfnl than a 
disrelish for a certain occupation, more deep-lying 
than a dread of social proscription, to account for the 
absolute dearth of domestic labor at the present time. 
This dearth is becoming a matter of serious import- 
ance, and the time is not far distant when, if our 
present social economy is not to be overturned, the 
whole subject will have to be profoundly studied, and 
a new adjustment made of the duties and relations 
of master or mistress and maid. 

Certainly, to the young woman who has to earn 
her living by the unskilled work of her hands, no 
employment would appear, at the first blush, to be 
more appropriate, safe and profitable than domestic 
service. A service place may be regarded as a train- 
ing school for that home of her own to which every 
woman looks forward with more or less of hope. It 
gives her the security and protection of home, it 
makes adequate provision for the daily wants of life ; 
and the wages earned, being all a clear gain, are 
usually better, on the whole, than those of the fac- 
tory operative, or shop girl, or copyist, who must pro- 
vide her own board, lodging and washing. Looked 
at from this point of view, the reluctance of women 
to enter upon household service would appear as 
foolish and unreasoning as it is universal. 

But it is safe to assume that a universal instinct is 
never wholly foolish and unreasoning, and in this 
case a closer study of facts will show it to have some 
rational basis. 


To begin with, the financial advantages of a ser- 
vice place are not always so great as would appear. 
When the money to be paid for board goes to swell 
the home exchequer, as it very often does, it is of 
little advantage to a girl to be boarded by her em- 
ployer. If the copyist at seven dollars a week must 
pay four for board and lodgings, she is clearly no bet- 
ter off than the housemaid at three. But if the four 
dollars are paid to her father or mother, the gain to 
them is very considerable, for, in a large family of 
thrifty working people, the actual cost of good and 
sufficient food for each person need not exceed one- 
fourth that sum. In this case the other incidental 
advantage of a comfortable and protecting home 
are also eliminated from the question. 

Inthe very large number of cases where the working 
woman cannot live at home, or has none, while the 
financial situation is the same, the balance as to safe- 
ty and comfort would seem to be all on the side of 
the housemaid. Butisit so? Are the quarters as- 
signed to servants in the majority of houses much 
better than those they would find in decent board- 
ing-houses at four dollars a week? Small, ill-fur- 
nished, chill, with no provision for seclusion and no 
possibility of choice of companionship, what girl of 
common human feeling would not shrink from a situa- 
tion which offers her home comforts such as these? 
In her boarding-house she may close her door,—at 
the worst she may choose her companion ; in a ser- 
vice place her bedfellow may be coarse, untidy, re- 
pulsive to the last degree, and she is powerless even 
to object. 

The protection afforded’in domestic service is too 
often only in name. The scanty leisure of the house- 
maid is her own, with no thought of interest or in- 
quiry from her employer as to her mode of spending 
it. A vicious, even a thoughtless fellow-servant may be 
the means of harm incalculable, of which the mis- 
tress never so much asdreams. And to say that the 
working girl is subject to the same dangers in her 
boarding-house is simply to acquiesce in the state- 
ment that one situation is like the other, as far as 
safety goes. 

As to leisure, how vastly superior is the copyist’s 
to the housemaid’s place! Her evenings are her own, 
not necessarily for idle recreation, still less, perhaps, 
for self-improvement, but very probably for the 
needlework which plays so important a part in the 
lives and economies of women. The housemaid of 
to-day rarely sews, rarely has either the time or the 
inclination even to repair, still less to make her own 
wardrobe. Her daily work unfits her hands for the 
needle, and the late hours, at least of city life, give her 
little leisure to employ it if this were not so. From 
this results a positive financial disadvantage, and to 
her mind and character the loss is really a serious 
one, for no womanly occupation is so refining and up- 
lifting as needlework. 

The case then, fairly considered, seems not to go 
wholly against the women who shrink from domestic 
service. It is well that this should be understood. 
It is necessary that many women should be house- 
hold servants, it is no less necessary that they 


should be respectable, capable, reliable. Something 


\ 
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must be done to make service a desirable employ- 
ment; and it is for the masters and mistresses to do that 
thing. Higher wages alone will not do it, nor the 
“rocking chairs in the kitchen,” that have become 
such a by-word. It must be done by such a provision 
of substantial benefit, other than financial, to accrue 
to the servant through her very position of servant, 
as will outweigh the real ills of that social proscription 
which is usually assumed to be the head and front of 
the offending occupation —Good Housekeeping. 


From the Atlantic Monthly. 
LIFE IN ST. PETERSBURG. 


— really mysterious element of life in St. Peters- 
burg is one that transcends Western experi- 
ences. Below the outward forms of things you enter 
an atmosphere in which thought seems limited by 
new laws. Out of novel habits, strange customs, her- 
editary legacies of the intellect in which you have 
had no share, the fancy makes a stair for its ascent 
into another planet. The differences you encounter 
everywhere are unlikenesses not between Aryan and 
Aryan, but between Europe and Asia on the one 
hand, between a new and an old civilization on the 
other. Readily would the native help youin your 
bewilderments, were it within his power, but the ab- 
normal to you is the normal to him. You call upon 
him to look, and he sees nothing. Your spectres are 
his thin air, the novelties you italicize his daily com- 
monplace. So that in time your surprise becomes 
less demonstrative, if not less acute. In time your 
diary is content to hold the mirror up to nature. 
“The municipal council,” for example, “has just 
fixed the price of bread for the next twelve months.” 
“The Golos punished for ‘improper tendencies’ by 
an order depriving it for six months of the right to 
publish advertisements.” “The authorities about to 
raise money by imposing a tax on all foreigners resi- 
dent in St. Petersburg.” “Newspapers contain ap- 
peals on behalf of poor families in the capital.” “A 
well-known police official purchases the wife of a 
subordinate for ten thousand roubles.” “ Newspaper 
proprietor exiled to a northern province for having 
published a cartoon representing, in a series of nine 
views, the torments of a dog attacked by a wasp, and 
finally forced to retire into kennel: the whole with- 
out head-line, but believed in official circles to be an 
allusion to the Tsar’s enforced retirement to Gatchi- 
na.” “ Householders warned that the morrow is the 
‘name-day ’ of the empress, and that they must cele- 
brate on the occasion,—that is to say, hang out ban- 
ners and burn lamps,—or pay a heavy penalty.” 
And thus it runs on, this record of events, a mere 
story of familiar experience to the native Russian, 
but to the foreigner a tale of doings in a world all 
other than his own. 

It may be well here to remind the reader that the 
habit of living in lodgings is general in St. Peters- 
burg. So far as Russian life is a bivouac, the term 
“lodgings” is aptly used; etymologically, it corre- 
sponds with the English “ house,” or “ home,” and is 
therefore without the sense usually associated with 
it in the West. In the capital a man who lives in his 





own house occupies little more than a corner of it, ro 
sleeps in a palace. Some of the richest families are 
content with lodgings, and but few of them need all 
the apartments which constitute a St. Petersburg 
flat. This is in itself suggestive of the scale upon 
which houses are built in the great Russian cities. 
But it is all too inadequate as preparation for the 
statement that a St. Petersburg lodging-house fre- 
quently contains as many as a thousand rooms, with 
a population of from two to three thousand persons. 
The finest apartments are on the ground floor; the 
poorest are reached by ascent of from ten to twelve 
stories. A suite of six room suffices for the wealth- 
iest lodgers who have no palace of their own. Two 
or three supply all the needs of the well-to-do trades- 
man and his family; the majority of professional 
men who are bachelers, nearly all teachers and stu- 
dents, and a large class of officials find themselves 
amply accommodated by a single apartment. The 
cost of lodgings depends, of course, upon such ele- 
ments as situation, number and furnishing of rooms, 
height of flat and service. As a rule, it may be said 
that, taking into consideration the general purchas- 
ing power of the money expended,—a precaution 
consistently neglected in internatiqnal comparisons 
of this kind,—house rent is somewhat higher in St. 
Petersburg than it is in Paris or London. I offer 
these details simply in order that the reader may be 
the better prepared for a singular custom to which I 
here invite his attention. Rent charges in Russia are 
invariably exacted “in advance,” even when a lodg- 
er surrounds himself with luggage valuable enough 
to yield the amount of a whole year’s arrears, Upon 
personal property of this kind there can be legally 
no lien. The same Russian law which hampers for- 
eigner and native alike with the police surveillance 
of passport regulations, seizing every opportunity to 
throw obstacles in the way of free movement, gives 
to a lodger the fullest right to carry off his luggage 
in theteeth of an irate landlord clamoring for the set- 
tlement of his unpaid bill. Any forcible detention 
of property in such cases is treated by the courts as 
a quasi-criminal offense. 


Let us, then, try to realize for a moment what life © 


in St. Petersburg is, not to the easy-minded traveler, 
whose home is far away and who may leave Russia 
at any ‘moment, but to the native resident, whose 
family ties and general interests—to say nothing of 
patriotism—bind him to the country even more firm- 
ly than he may chance to be attached to it by the ar- 
bitrariness of the police. The lodging-house, under 
circumstances like these, wears an aspect strikingly 
suggestive of the jail. Exigencies of state turn the 
communal dwelling-place and its picturesque surviv- 
als into an aggregation of cells, watched over by a 
house-porter in the pay of the police. This function- 
ary is a very Heimdal in sharpness of senses: he 
hears the faintest sounds, and sees without any light 
whatever ; while his omnipresence when not wanted 
is far more complete than any magic carpet of Ara- 
bian tale could make it. This personage itis who 
mounts guard at the porte-cochéreto watch entries and 
exits; it is he who sees that all new lodgers are 


promptly numbered and pigeon-holed at police head- 
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quarters; he who keeps a record of the personal hab- 
its, companions, and resorts of every man, woman, 
and child under his charge; he, too, who reports reg- 
ularly to .the authorities any “suspicious circum- 
stances” which may come under his notice. Ifa 
christening, a wedding, or a funeral is to bring to- 
gether a few friends, it is the house-porter who fa- 
cilitates the intrusion of police spies,ready to snatch 
at any scrap of colloquial “sedition” capable of con- 
version into roubles or advancement. Ifa students’ 
“literary evening ” or social gathering is to be swelled 
into an assembly of conspirators seeking to under- 
mine the foundations of law and order, it is againthe 
house-porter who, figuratively speaking, supplies the 
gendarmes with their magnifying-glasses. And if 
some unfortunate youth is to pay the penalty of his 
liberalism by being dragged from his bed at midnight 
to the fortress of Peter and Paul, nobody is more ea- 
ger to lead the way to the sleeping suspect than this 
treacherous janitor of many households, nightly con- 
summating in the garb of the watch-dog his unholy 
compact with the wolves. 

To goin constant fear of the paid denunciator ; 
never to “talk politics” save with relatives, or inti- 
mates incapable of treachery; to have your local 
newspaper turned by the censor into a mere record 
of foreign events, and your foreign journal sub-edited 
for you by a policeman, who carefully clips from it 
or erases everything of “dangerous” tendency ; not 
to know the moment when an enemy may thrust 
some seditious publication into your letter-box, and 
so time his disclosure to the police as to have you 
surprised with the forbidden matter in your possess- 
ion; to be kept by asilenced press in a state of com- 
plete ignorance as to serious events occurring around 
you; and to feel in regard to your own personal safe- 
ty, and that of your family and friends, an uncertain- 
ty truly Oriental—all this is no more than a mere 
suggestion of what life is to thousands of persons 
born to Russian citizenship in St. Petersburg. And 
when to the elements ofthe general discontent, to 
the bitter emptiness of existence, to the longing for a 
life of nobler activities, you add the pangs of poverty 
and the sense of personal wrong, it cannot seem 
strange that in many of these lodging-houses sensi- 
tive humanity should find its last and only safeguard 
against voluntary extinction in the hopes, the ideal- 
ism, and the self-sacrifice ofa political religion. 


—EpmunpD NoBLe. 


PERSIAN WORKMEN. 
ROM the illustrated paper in the Century, by 8. 
G. W. Benjamin, our late minister to Persia, in 
the city of Teheran, we quote the following: “ What 


implements they used in ancient times we know not ; 
but to-day the Persian artisan has neither rule, com- 


pass, nor spirit-level. He is commonly ignorant of 


the fact that the diameter is the third of the circum- 
ference; his gimlets and augers are prods turned by 
a bow-string; he has no hatchet, but only an adze, 


and no carpenter’s bench. If he desires to plane a 


board, he puts it on the ground; and if be would saw 
a block of wood, he squats on the ground himself and 





holds it between his toes, drawing the saw towards 
himself. Wood is scarce, and with such tools hard to 
work. If pillars are to be constructed, the trunks of 
poplars are raised and simply stripped of their 
branches and bark. They may be crooked, but that 
matters not; the master workman tells his subordi- 
nate to shape the timber into an elegant pillar with 
gatch. Depending only on his eye and the skill of 
his hand, this simple artisan applies the plaster round 
the trunk in the form of a fluted pillar, and crowns it 
with a graceful capital and cornice, showing a lively 
inventive fancy. If judged by the strict application 
of rule and compass, these decorations may some- 
times deviate slightly from a straight line, but of the 
artistic beauty of the conception there can be no 
question. Walls and ceilings are tastefully decorated 
in lixe manner. 

Lightness combined with strength is often gained 
in Persia by building a wall of square sun-dried 
bricks, ingeniously arranged in hollow cubes as in a 
block-house. They are cemented together by alayer 
of cargel, or mortar mixed with straw, over which, in 
turn, follows a coat of white plaster. Where great 
strength is required the angles are fortified by a layer 
of burnt bricks. Such a wall will stand for ages. It 
is interesting to watch the builders at work. They 
wear long tunics, which are tucked into their girdles 
when working, displaying a length and muscular de- 


velopment of limb I have never seen equaled else- 
where. 


































A LIVING BAROMETER. 


Ir isa well known fact that several of our smaller 
animals are so sensitive to changes from heat to cold, 
and from dry to moist, that they fortell those changes 
some time in advance. 

In the Smithsonian Institution’s list of animals 
valuable to man, the tree-toad is mentioned as an ex- 
cellent weather prophet, and I can testify to its power 
of fortelling the change in the weather. I have in 
my possession a paper-weight in the form of a bronze 
frog supporting upon its back a glass tube with a bulb 
at the bottom. Some months ago I was fortunate 
enough to catch a tree-toad, and having heard of his 
ability as a weather-prophet, I put him into my glass 
tube and made from matches a small ladder so that 
he could climb up or down within the tube. I soon 
found that the approach of a change in the weather 
was always noticed by the little prisoner, who climbed 
toward the top whenever the air grew moist or before 
rain, and as invariably descended toward the bottom 
of the tube in advance of the coming of dry weather.— 
C. F. H., in St. Nicholas. ¢ 




























NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—The will of W. H. Vanderbilt was offered for probate 
in New York on the 12th inst. It disposes of about $182,- 
400,000. To the widow is left $200,000 a year, with power 
to dispose by will of $500,000 of the principal from which 
this income is derived. She also has the house and its art 
treasures for life. They go to the son George for life after 
her death, and after him absolutely to a grandson in the 
male line. To each of the four daughters is given the house 
in which she now lives. The eight children share the 
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money and securities at the rate of $11,800,000 each, (about 
half being absolutely given them, and the other half only 
** for life”), except the two oldest sons, Cornelius and Wil- 
liam K., who have each about fifty millions, absolutely, and 
$6,150,000 for life. Each child has the power to divide by 
will among his or herchildren the $6,150,000 left in trust 
for each. A million is given to Cornelius’ son, William H., 
and there are contingent legacies to grandsons which go 
with the house and art gallery. The income of over half 
a million is left in annuities to relatives and others, $50,- 
000 is given to other relatives and friends, $200,000 to Van- 
derbilt University, and $1,000,000 to public and charitable 
institutions. 

—In the U.S. Senate, on the 15th inst., Senator Jackson 
introduced a joint resolution proposing a constitutional 
amendment providing that the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent shall be hereafter elected for a term of six years and 
that they shall be ineligible to a reélection, and that the 
Vice-President shall be ineligible to the office of President 
after he shall have filled the same in case of a vacancy 
therein. 

—Thomas Stevens has reached Teheran, Persia, in his 
tour around the world on a bicycle, and proposes remaining 
there for the winter. A London Times despatch says Ste- 
vens caused much wonderment in the towns of Asia 
through which he passed, and adds: “In some places the 
people would not let him enter their villages or havé any 
dealings with him; in others they stoned him, taking him 
+0 be Satan himself. The Shah has taken great interest in 
Stevens’ performances, and invited him to display his skill 
at oneof the royal palaces in the neighborhood of Teheran.”’ 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


In Congress no business of great importance has yet 
been dealt with. The House has been mainly occupied 
with proposed changes of the rules, the most important of 
which distributes the consideration of appropriation bills 
to several committees, instead of giving them all to one. 
The Senate is considering and will promptly pass, no doubt, 
the bill which was passed in that chamber a year ago but 
rejected in the House, making the succession to the Presi- 
dency, in case of a vacancy, pass through the several mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, after the Vice-President. 


THE Virginia Legislature has elected/John W. Daniel 
U. 8. Senator, to succeed Wm. Mahone, on March 4th, 1887. 


WHILE a mixed train on the Georgia Pacific Railroad 
was stopping to take water near Austell, fifteen miles from 
Atlanta, Ga., on the night of the 14th inst., it was struck 
by a fast passenger train, which crashed nearly half way 
through the sleeping car and engine. Ten persons were 
killed and nine others injured, some of them fatally. 


THE constitutionality of the prohibitory (by local op- 
tion), law of Georgia is now being tested in the courts, on 


account of the recent vote against license at Atlanta. In | 


the argument, it is stated that counsel for the Prohibition- 
ists “ admit that the section of the bill which permits the 
sale of Georgia wine but prohibits the sale of wine made in 
other States is unconstitutional, but claim that the bill 
should stand without that section.” 


Tue Edmunds law against polygamy, (designed princi- 
pally to reach the Utah cases), has been sustained in anoth- 
er disputed case, by a decision rendered in the U. 8S. Su- 
preme Court, on the 14th inst. 


THERE are but few cases of small-pox in Montreal. 
Three deaths were reported in the city proper, and nine in 
the suburbs, on the 12th and 13th inst. 
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THE subscriptions to the Zoological Garden Fund have 
now reached about $15,000. 

NINE to fourteen inches of snow fell on the 12th and 
13th instant, in Central and Northern Illinois and Southern 
Wisconsin and Michigan. 

THE total value of the exports of breadstuffs from the 
United States during the last eleven months was $119,639,- 
121, against $133,451,866 during the corresponding period 
of last year. 

AT the municipal elections in Massachusetts, on the 
15th inst., Worcester voted no license, a change from last 
year, (when it gave 2123 majority for license). Newbury- 
port voted for license. 





THE death sentence of Annie Cutler, a colored girl who 
shot and killed her “lover,” in Philadelphia, was com- 
muted by the Board of Pardons, of Pennsylvania, on the 
15th inst., to an imprisonment for eight years, to be com- 
puted from the date of sentence and subject to such further 
deduction as she may be entitled to for good conduct dur- 
ing such period. The commutation for good conduct takes 
off twenty months of the sentence. 


NOTICES. 

*.* Haddonfield Quarterly Meoting’s Temperance Com- 
mittee has appointed a conference to be held in Friends’ 
Meeting-house, Moorestown, N, J., on First-day Twelfth 
month 20th, at 2.30 in the afternoon, 

Allare cordially invited. 

JOHN M. Lippincott, Clerk. 





*,* Friends’ Book Association has made arrangements 
to remain at the old stand 1020 Arch Street during the 
present month, where all books and stationery on hand 
will be sold at half price as heretofore. 





*,* A Temperance Conference, under the care of the 
Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, will be held at Abington 
Friend’s meeting-house, on First-day afternoon, 12th 
month 20th, at 2 0’clock p.m. A general invitation is ex- 
tended. 





*,* A meeting of the Teachers’ Library Association of 
Friends will be held in room No. 1, Race street meeting- 
house, Philadelphia, on Seventh-day, the 19th inst., at 2 
o’clock in the afternoon. 

HENRY R. RussEx1, Clerk. 





*,* A Conference of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee on 
Education with the Teachers and Committees of Friends’ 
schools, and others interested, will be held on Seventh-day, 
19th of 12th month, 1885, at Fifteenth and Race streets, 
Philadelphia, commencing at 10 o’clock. 

The subjects for consideration are : 

Ist. The best Methods of Teaching Reading. 

2d. Some criticisms on prevailing methods of School 
Work. 

The company is requested of all interested. 


Wm. WADE Griscom, Clerk. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 
Martha Schofield desires to acknowledge the receipt of 
the following contributions to the support of the school at 
Aiken, 8. C.: 


William H. Macy, N.Y., . i $50.00 
Jonathan Steward, Trenton, N. J., 50.00 
AFriend, . ; . 4 . 50.00 


REMOVAL. 
Amos HILLBorn & Co. whose place of business at 21 North 
10th street, has long been known to many of our readers, 
have removed to 1027 Market street, having taken there a 
very large and handsome new building, in which they have 
excellent facilities for the presentation of, their goods to 
purchasers. 




















_ 








"pee attention of those already subscribers, and 

of all who are interested in the religious princi- 
ples of the Society of Friends, or in its ethical and 
social influences, is earnestly asked, at this time, to 
the importance of making a large increase, for the 
coming year, in the circulation of this journal. An 
enlarged circle of readers would give ita wider and 
greater usefulness; would enable its conductors to 
continue its improvement and development; and 
would permit a modification of the price of subscrip- 
tion. 

The editors believe that the paper is worthy of an 
earnest effort in its behalf. They are able to say 
with sincerity that in conducting it they have had 
these principles steadily in view: 

1.—To represent and sustain the Christian princi- 
ples professed by Friends; 

2.—To promote in every direction the practical ap- 
plication of the Christian ethics to the existing con- 
ditions of life ; 

3.—To afford to the membership of our body of 
Friends a fair expression of their views and opinions 
upon all topics suitable for treatment in such a 
periodical. 

In pursuing the objects thus outlined, we have 
printed within the last seven months, (since the 
union of the INTELLIGENCER with the JourNAL), not 
less than four hundred original articles, letters, re- 
ports, and communications, sent us by Friends and 
others interested in our Society, the authorship of 
these probably representing two hundred persons, 
resident in different parts of the field in which the 
paper circulates. All of these contributions received 
due consideration before their publication, our desire 

senile 
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being to print whatever was deserving,—when space 
permitted,—but to omit whatever was not in the 
line of our work, or was not likely to be useful or 
edifying. 

The proceedings of all our Yearly Meetings have 
been reported,—most of them with considerable de- 
tail—and many subordinate meetings, conferences, 
committees, etc., have been punctually noticed. In 
this department ofits labor, as the medium of con- 
veying to Friends information of the proceedings of 
the Society, the value of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL must, we think, be conceded. The work of 
the body is thus made known to al], interest in it is 
maintained, and faithfulness to its principles is en- 
couraged. To Friends who live in distant localities, 
and who feel themselves isolated and weak, the sup- 
port given by the regular weekly visits of such a 
journal can scarcely be overestimated. 

The editors look hopefully forward to a steady 
improvement in the paper, if a larger circulation can 
be obtained for it, and they confidently appeal to all 
who favor its aim and approve its: character to give 
it an effective support at thistime. They have fixed 
upon the following: 


TERMS FOR 1886. 


For a single copy, (as heretofore) 5 . $2.50 
For a club of eight,(8),each, . . . 2,25 
For a club of twenty, (20) each, . . 2.00 


Those willing to act as agents are invited to cor- 
respond with us, if in doubt upon any point, and in- 
formation will be gladly afforded them. Specimen 
copies will be sent free to those who might subscribe, 
if names are furnished us. Now is the time to begin 
work. 





CLUB RATES WITH OTHER PERIODICALS. 


This paper will be sent one year, ' with any one of the periodicals named below, for the amount stated. 








WEEKLIES. 
PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. 
New YorkK TRIBUNE, ($1.50.) . . . . $3.60 
PHILADELPHIA PREss, ($1.) . ; ‘ ; 3.40 
THE INDEPENDENT, ($3.) . . . «. . 5.25 
HARPER’s WEEKLY, ($4.) ‘ : : ¥ ; 6.00 
HARPER’s BAZAR, ($4.) . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ , 6.00 
HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, ($2.) . a . . 4.25 
LITTELL’s LIVING AGE, ($8.) . é : . . 10.00 
THE AMERICAN, ($3.) . ; . . ‘ 5.00 
CouNTRY GENTLEMAN, ($2.50,.) . . . . 475 
Curistian Union, ($3) . . . »© « * 52 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, ($2.50.) . ; ° é 4.75 
CuicaGo INTER OcEAN, ($1.) i ‘ ‘ ‘ 3.40 
SEMi-MONTHLIES. 
Goop HovusEKEEPING, ($2.50) ee ke | 





MONTHLIES. 
PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. 
THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND, (1.50). " ; > 3.25 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, ($4). . : i . $6.25 
HARPER’sS MAGAZINE, ($4). . ‘ é ‘ s 5.75 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, ($4)... i . . % 6.00 
THE STUDENT, ($1). .  . AikhI4. oe 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ( $5). ‘ 4 . 6.75 
NortH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5). FILL tA ae 
Str. Nicuowas, ($3). d ‘ 4 a 5.25 
MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN Hisrory, ($5). . “ 6.75 
WipE AWAKE, ($3). ; f : : 4 . - 500 
BaBYHOOD, ($1.50). ‘ ; . 3 i 3.75 
ArTHuR’s HoME MAGAZINE, ($2). b Ry - aa 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, ($2). . 5 > . 4,25 
Vick’s MAGAZINE, ($1.25), . . «. «. . 340 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ($1.50). . . . 3.60 








*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write us, and we will name prices, 








*,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each, (if orered through us), by sub- 


tracting $2.50 from the rate given “for both.” 


*,* Where our subscribers have already paid up for the INTELLIGENCER AND aes or for any reason do not 
now wish to remit for it, they can have the periodicals above at the net rate. , 
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FOUR SERMONS 
SUNDERLAND P. GARDNER, 


Or FARMINGTON, N. Y., 


Delivered Seenpem 28 Oh Wom onth 1885. In Paper Covers. 
Price 10 cents me 12 cents.) 12 copies $1.00, (by mail, $1.18.) 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIT ION, 
8. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


%, iA tentind ofition only hos besa rinted,which has already 
been partly sold, and Frie copies should send in 


BARGAINS. 


1020 ARcH STREET. 


BOOKS, STATIONERY AND FANCY ARTI- 
CLES AT HALF PRICE. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION having removed their 
store to 8. W. Cor. 15th & Race Sts., is selling the remainder 
of stock at the old stand, 1020 Arch St., at Frrry per cent. 
discountfrom regular marked prices. 


JOHN COMLY, SuPERINTENDENT. 


Amos HiLiBorn & Co,, 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


Par.or, Dinine Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CuR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SPRINGS, SprinG Cors, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


A Nice net ahoays on has on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 


PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MercHant’ TaILor, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 


The attention of our Readers is called to 


THE STUDENT, 


A Monthly Journal devoted to the Educational Interests 
of the Society of Friends in 


SCHOOL AND HOME 
Sample Copies will be sent free to any address. 


D. H. FORSYTHE, 
‘M. H. GARRETT, | Eprrons, 


Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 





$5000 TO INVEST AT 44 AND 5 PER 
cent., in sums from $1000 upwards. City or 


Country first incumbrances only. 
Hancock & LEvICcK, 
40th & Lancaster Ave. 


EK. & M. E. COPE, PLAIN AND FASHIONA- 
* — ble Millinery, 446 Franklin Street, (formerly 212 Arch St.) 

Philadelphia. Moderate prices. 

FOR SALE—ONE OF THE FINEST FIVE- 


Acre Building Sites in the vicinity of Media. Situate on the 
Providence Great Road, half-way between Wallingford and Me- 
dia. Noimprovements. Apply to 


ISAAC L. MILLER, 
705 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
[ADS FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 


8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 


hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


J OSEPH L. JONES. 


THE CHILDREN'S FRIEND. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF THE YOUNG. 


TERMS, $1.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS :—‘I still regard THE CHILDREN’S 
FRIEND as one of the purest and freshest contributions to juvenile 
literature.”’ 
**T hope your important and valuable enterprise of providing 
mental food for the young, may meet with the best success.’’ 
Address, 


M. Y. HOUGH, 
1020 Arch Street, Phila., Pa. 


“A REASONABLE FAITH” 


SHORT RELIGIOUS ESSAYS FOR THE TIMES 
BY THREE FRIENDS. 


ENGLISH EDITION. PRICE, 85cTs., BY MAIL 40 cTs. 


For sale by FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S.-W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts. Philadelphia. 


LypiA A. Murpry, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


537 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 


CARPETINGS. 


All the new Fall agin) ogee and Velvets. 
Choice oy eneoete, a 00 to $1.25. 
New Patterns and Finest Quality Tapestries, 7! 
Best Ingrains, 75c. Lower Grades Cheaper. 


THOS. C. LIPPINCOTT, 


(Opposite Wanamaker’s. ) 1307 MARKET STREET. 
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JPENNSYL VANIA RAILROAD AND LEASED 
LINES. 
ON AND AFTER AvGusT 15, 1885. 
TRAINS LEAVE BROAD STREET STATION. 
*Daily. ?Daily, except Sunday. 


“New York and Chicago Limited” of Pullman Pal- 
ace cars ees etd el te a ye 
Fast Line, Pittsburg and the West 
Chicago and Cincinnati Express 
Western Express . ‘ ‘ 
Pacific Express West - 11.20 p.m. 
Harrisburg Express. . . +. «+ «+ «© . 4,30 a.m. 
N ra Express ‘ . ° ‘ ote . ay a.m. 
Watking Expres... . . 2 « -« 211.50 a.m. 
Erie Mail and Buffalo Express, except Saturday 11.20 p.m. 
Kane Express . » ° . ° ° . ° 40 a.m. 
Lock Haven Express ‘ . . ° ‘ . .30 &.m. 
Renovo Express, 711.50 a.m. On Sunday, 4.30 a.m. 
Martinsburg Express, 24.30 and 7.40 a.m. Chambersb 
Hagerstown Express, 27.40 a.m. and 5.40 p.m.; daily at4, 


*11.20 a.m. 
- *11.50 a.m. 
- *8.50 p.m. 
- 10.05 p.m. 


and 
and 


11.50 a.m. 

Shenandoah Valley Express, with through car to Montgomery, 
every week-day, at 5.40 p.m. Sundays at 11.50 a.m., and New 
Orleans Express, daily, at 4.30 a.m. Luray Express, 27.40 


a.m. 

Harrisburg and York Express . 

SO Rg ch 4? fs 

Harrisburg Accommodation 

York and Hanover Express. ‘ ‘ 
York, Hanover and erick Express 
Columbia and York Express . . . 


SCHUYLKILL DIVISION. 


For Manyunk, Conshohocken and Norristown, 5.40, 7.25, 8. 
10.80a.m. 12.25, 2.20, 3.85, 4.80, 5.10, 5.52, 6.20, 8.00, 9. 
11.40 p.m. On Sunday, 8.28 and 10.22 a.m., 1.01, 2.35, 5.20, 
8.40 and 10.20 5™. 

For Pheenixville, Pottstown and Reading, 5.40 and 8.37a.m., 2.20, 
4.30 and 6.20 p.m. Sundays, 8.28 a.m., 1.01 and 5.20 p.m. 


FOR NEW YORK. 


on week-days, 3.20, 4.35, 5.00, 5.45, 6.50, 7.30, 8.20, 8.30, 11 

d 11.15 a.m. (Limited Express 1.14 and 4.50 p.m.), 12.44, 3, 4, 
30, 7.10, 7.40 and 9.16 p.m. and 12.01 night. On ar 
.35, 5, 5.45, 8.80 a.m., 12.44, 4 (Limited Express, 4.50), 

30, 7.10 and 7.40 p.m. and 12.01 night. 

For Brooklyn, N. Y., all through trains connect at Jersey City 
with boats of “‘ Brooklyn Annex,” affording direct transfer to 
Fulton Street, avoiding double ferriage and journey across 
New York City. 

Express for Boston, without change, 6.30 p.m. daily. 

For Sea Girt, Spring Lake, Ocean Beach, Ocean Grove, Asbury 
Park and Lo Branch, 8.00 and 11.30 a.m., 2.44, 3.30 and 4 

.m. on week-days. Saturdaysonly,5p.m. Sundays, 8 a.m. 
does not stop at Ocean Grove and Asbury Park). For Free- 
old, 5 p.m., week-days. 

Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water 
gap, Scranton and Binghamton, 8.00 a.m., 12.01 noon and 
6.00 p.m. For Scranton and Water Gap, 4.00 p.m. 

FROM KENSINGTON STATION, FRONT AND NORRIS STS. 

For New York, 6.50, 7.40, 8.30, 10.10 and 11.15 a.m., 12.05, 2.10, 3.15, 
ey 5.35, 6.10 and 11 p.m. on week-days. On Sundays, 

.25 &.m. 
Daly cases Sunday : aaa for Easton, Delaware Water Gap, 
ranton and Binghamton, 7.40 a.m., 12.05 noon and 5.35 p.m. 
For Scranton and Water Gap, 3.15 p.m. 
FROM MARKET STREET WHARF. 
Express for New York, via Camden and Trenton, 9.00 a.m. on 
* week-days. 

Express for san Braneh and intermediate stations, 8.30 a.m. 
and4p.m. Sundays, 7.30 a.m. 

Trains for Trenton, connecting for New York, 6.20, 7.30, 10.30 a.m., 
eee 2.80, 3.30, 4.30, 5.30 and 7.00 p.m. On Sundays, 

.45 p.m. 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON AND BALTIMORE 
RAILROAD. 


TRAINS LEAVE NEW BROAD ST. STATION. 

For Baltimore and Wash on, 12.20, 3.45, 7.20 9.10, 10.16 
a.m., 12.05 noon, 12.80 (Limited Express), 4.02 and 6,08 p.m. For 
Baltimore only, 5.05 and 11 p.m. 

On Sunday, 12.20, 3.45, 7.20, and 9.10 a.m., and 6.08 p.m. For 
Baltimore only, 11 p.m. 

For Richmond, 12.20, 7.20 and 12.05 noon (Limited Express, 
12.30 — On Sunday, 12.20 and 7.20 a.m. 

Sleeping-car tickets can be had at Broad and Chestnut Streets, 
888 Chestnut Street and Broad Street Station. 

The Union Transfer ey wilheall for the check baggage 
from hotels and residences. e-cards and full information 
can be obtained at the station and at the following 
No. 838 Chestnut Street. 

8. E. Corner Broad and Chestnut Streets. 
No. 4 Chelten Avenue, town. 
No. 324 Federal auee pone — 


CHARLES E. PUGH, oOoD, 
- General Manager. General Passenger Agen 


Exp 


26, 4 
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TICKET OFFICES: 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that wnu- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the prices 


are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND B UILDERS. 


JOBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOU 
2212 Wallace Btreet. 


ENGRAVING, 


Plate Printing, Visiting Cards, 
Wedding Invitations. 


8. R. RICHARDS, 
. 141 N, 12th St. 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 


College and Class Invitations, Fine 
Stationery. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. [5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 
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FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 


"NO, 00e ARGH STREET, [)] X ()N PHILADELPHLA, PENNA. 








FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrossed. 
GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 
pene, JOHN B. GARRETT, Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 


CAPITAL $450,000. SURPLUS, $827,838. 


Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 


Capital, $750,000. 
FARM MORTGAGES. 


PAYABLE.BY HALF-YEARLY 


——_——— 
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J.B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 


d *N TEREST GUARANTEED 
GUARANTEED COUPONS AT 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN oe YORK. 
10,994 Mortgages negotiated, aggregating - 
Amount of interest and Principal paid on day of maturity, 
Six per cent. Reai Estate Mortgage Bonds, principal and interest FULLY 
NTEED. Security SEVEN fold. For sale at our New key Office. 


Adirss J. B. WATKINGS IL... M. CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 243 Broadway. 


Surplus, $100,000. 


,223,800 
*Y 118,272 


FOR PAMPHLET FORMS AND 


MORTGAGES. : 


7 PER CENT. 
Kansas Farm Loans 


COMPLETED AND READY FOR TRANSFER 
IN AMOUNTS OF $200 TO $5,000. 


These Loans are made by the EQUITABLE MORTGAGE 
COMPANY of Kansas City, of whose Philadelphia Office we are 
the Managers. This omene is in our judgment a thoroughly 
responsible corporation. The character of its officers and princi- 
pal stockholders is the very best. They have had many years’ 
experience in placing Western Mortgages, and have won a high 

as evidenced by numerous letters from prominent men 
in various parts of the country, written in answer to our inquiries. 


8 PER CENT. 
| Denver City Mortgages, 


NEGOTIATED BY 


BIDDLE REEVES, 
OF DENVER, COL. 


These Securities have become very favorably known in Phila- 
delphia. - They are selected with great care. The opinion of our 
Attorney, Judge Steck, one of the oldest residents and most con- 
servative lawyers of Denver, as to the title and the value of the 
security, accompanies each Loan. They are made in amounts 
from $1,000 to $25.000, and the interest is promptly paid (quarterly 
or semi-annually) at our office. 


THE EQUITABLE MORTGAGE COMPANY has $100,000 Capital, PAID UP. 
It loans in anrounts not exceeding ONE-THIRD THE APPRAISED VALUATION. 
It EXECUTES THE LOAN BEFORE OFFERING IT FOR SALE. 
It GUARANTEES the prompt payment of interest until the Principal is fully paid. 
It GUARANTEES the payment of the Principal within two years from re - 


The Principal and Interest (Coupons) are payable at this office. Pamphlets, and list of loans on hand sent on application. 
a We also offer Municipal Bonds and other high-grade Secwvities. 


WILKINSON & ALSOP, 
box: Wis oe No. 112 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


aa 





